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INTRODUCTION 



The Center was pleased to respond to the request 
from the National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational education to conduct the Third National 
Leadership Development Seminar and to work with 
their planning committee in structuring this annual 
meeting. 

The theme of this year's seminar, “Articulating Vo- 
cational Education Planning With Comprehensive Stete 
Planning," was a n urgent a nd timely topic. 

Last year's seminar focused on the problem of master 
planning for state programs of vocational education. 
Outstanding consultants from industry, government 
and education shared the strategies and procedures 
they used in long-range master planning. The realities 
of planning within the political structure were examined 
and an orientation was provided to specific tools and 
techniques that would be useful in systematic planning. 
Systems such as PPBS and PERT were examined and 
the application of the Delphi Technique to vocational 
planning and broad goal setting was discussed. 

Building on last year's theme and the understandings 
and competencies developed there and taking into ac- 
count our year's experiences, the Association's planning 
committee and The Center were anxious to provide 
continuity and momentum to the planning process as a 
critical aspee ‘ of state management. 

It was significant that more than 100 state directors 
and other leaders from 45 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico met for the purpose of 
addressing themselves to the critical problem of articu* 
lating vocational education planning with comprehen- 
sive state planning. While the importance of planning 
is self-evident, it may be helpful to briefly highlight the 
O is for the new prominence and cruciality of the 
ERIC ing process. 



1. To meet legislative goals and mandates. 

2. To contribute to both educational and economic 
efficiency (with increased concern for allocation 
of scarce resources after examining alternatives— 
educational and social costs and benefits). 

3. To provide a basis for evaluation— accountability, 
ifyouplease. 

4. Perhaps most important— to bring to bear the full 
range of resources and special competencies to 
significantly impact on major social and educa- 
tional problems, such as the unemployed and the 
disadvantaged. 

Because of the pervasive and expanded role that vo- 
cational education occupies in the educational and 
economic development of states, it seems clear that our 
planning must become more rational and our decision- 
making more explicit. Management by objectives is 
certainly implied if not required. 

State vocational education planning must give at- 
tention to the broader context in its planning; that is, 
the work of other stale agencies and organizations. 
Further, in harmony with the trend of participatory 
democracy (or confrontation, if you prefer), it is clear 
that planning must be done in full public view under 
the intense scrutiny of narrow vested interests and the 
broader interests of society. Hence, the rationale and 
data base for decisions and resource allocations must 
be clear and they must stand up under such examina- 
tions. Fuither, if the meaningful articulation we seek 
in programs is to take place, it will require a clear 
mission statement for the management units of the 
various agencies, operational objectives and a true 
commitment to cooperation and coordina ion for the 
betterment of those w e serve. 



We were extremely fortunate to have the viewpoints 
of outstanding individuals who by virtue of their posi- 
tion and professional competence provided a valuable 
perspective to our purpose: a governor, chief state 
school officers, state directors of vocational education. 
Throughout the entire program opportunities were pro- 
vided for the participants to interact with the speakers 
and consultants. The participants assumed the obliga- 
tion to raise questions, to challenge points of view, to 
pose alternatives, and to point out implications and 
applications. 

Active participation of Association members and in- 
puts from the following U.S. Office of Education staff 
members contributed materially to the success of the 
seminar: Arthur Lee Hardwick, associate commissioner, 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational-Technical Education; 
Howard F. Hjelm, acting associate commissioner Na- 
tional Center for Educational Research and Develop- 



ment: and Leon P. Minear, director, Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education. 

Recognition is due Center staff members Darrell 
Ward, specialist in state leadership; Edward Kazarian, 
research associate; and Aaron Miller, coordinator of 
product utilization ana training, for their efforts in 
directing this seminar. The assistance of the officers 
and planning committee of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

We trust that this report will be useful in furthering 
stateplanning for vocational-technical education. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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A GOVERNOR’S PERSPECTIVE OF 

TOTAL STATE PLANNING AND 

THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Honorable Robert E. McNair 
Governor, South Carolina 
Columbia , South Carolina 



This year, more than eight million Americans are 
enrolled in vocational education programs. Our tax- 
payers are spending SI, 400 ,000, 000 on these programs. 
Obviously, ihe very magnitude of this undertaking de- 
mands that it receive a priority of the highest order in 
the educational community. Let us understand, how- 
ever, that enlightenment and good intentions them- 
selves are not enough. New awareness sometimes 
brings new problems. Broader understanding brings 
broader involvement from many sectors of the total 
school program. 

We are all familiar with the bandwagon psychology 
and we all understand how a vehicle can become 
bogged down if too many persons jump aboard. In the 
field of adult, vocational, occupational, and technical 
education today, there is a danger that in their haste to 
serve, these programs can often get in the way of each 
other, and create more problems than they solve. 

As governor of a state in which all these programs 
are quite active and effective, I have come to under- 
stand and appreciate fully (he absolute need for 
coordination in education At the basic level— the level 
where money is translated into programs, and pro- 
grams are translaled into students— none of us can 
afford the duplication and waste which comes from this 
sort of overlap. White each program has its general 
purposes, (here are fringe areas where interests merge 
with those of another program. This fringe area overlap 
is often the logical result of a program too indefinitely 
described, or a funding process too hazily outlined. In 
this case, it is the proper responsibility of the state to 
defineopcrationalareas,r.nd tofitlhe pieces together. 

J* has been our experience in South Carolina that 
jurisdictional boundaries are drawn, the operation 



of each agency and the cooperation among the many 
agencies, becomes a much smoother process. Once this 
hurdle is cleared— and it must be cleared at the slate 
level— then enormous results can be obtained from 
relatively limiled resources. 

If we accept the reality that all students are not 
academically oriented, and that technically oriented 
students are entitled to the same level of educational 
excellence as all others, then we begin to understand 
the necessity of coordinating our efforts. There is no 
reason to wait until the eleventh grade student shows 
up with an “F* on his report card to channel him into 
vocational education; nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that because he fails Latin, he cannot become a 
big success in computer science. 

The problem often ties in the fact that we may wait 
too late to diagnose the student's needs, then come up 
with too small a choice of career opportunities. Through 
a tightly coordinated program w hich projects vocational 
and technical training dhectly into the educational 
mainstream, we in South Carolina are attempting to 
correct this deficiency. Through programs of adjunct 
and prevocalional education, we are seeking to identify 
and reorient student interests as early as the upper 
elementary levels. Not only does this approach head 
off the possibility of dropouts before the idea of 
dropping out gets started, it also contributes greatly to 
the effectiveness of occupational training itself. 

But, obviously, such programs require alternative 
approaches. Simply because a student is nonacademic 
does not automatically assign him to some catch-all 
program. The nonacademic student ranges from the 
handicapped and mentally retarded to the highly 
skilled or brilliant technical student. The opportunities 
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and alternatives must be just as varied— if not more 
varied— for these students as for the college preparatory 
student. Thus, vocational programs must be multi- 
level and highly sensitive to the individual needs of the 
student. If each person is to achieve his highest level 
of potential development, he must be provided with 
the tools at an early age to exploit his own individual 
abilities. Such exploitation, of course, is net possible 
if education itself is content to remain isolated from 
the rest of society. 

There is no point in developing skills for which there 
are no jobs, hopes for which there is no fulfillment, 
and ambitions for which there are no careers. Educa- 
tional square pegs who do not fit into the occupational 
round holes are the casualties of our own failure to 
comprehend the full impact of education on the com- 
munity. Once again, it becomes necessary at the stale 
level to provide the type of leadership which can bring 
educator and industrialist, teacher and businessman, 
into communication with each other. It is no longer 
possible to separate the interests of economic growth 
and educational excellence. They are bound together in 
an unending cycle of cause and effect, supply and 
demand. 

The quality of jobs available in a given community 
will be no higher than the educational capability. At 
the same time, the level of education will be directly 
related to the type of job opportunities and career 
potential available. We have a mobile population and a 
mobile economy. Communities compete for new in- 
dustry, and stales compete for overall economic well- 
being and advancement. 

In South Carolina we use education as a tool of 
economic growth in the same way that another state 
might exploit the potential of its precious raw materials. 
Our raw material is people — that human resource which 
can be cultivated and developed only by education. 
Without specific job-oriented training from our tech- 
nical education centers in South Carolina, we could 
not have brought $4 billion of new industry and 1 20,000 
new jobs into our state during the past decade. It is as 
simpleas that. 

In stressing coordination within the educational com- 
munity, and coordination between education and 
economy, I have suggested that such coordination 
should properly come at the state level. I make such a 
suggestion because of the complex nature of federal 
programs, slate funding priorities and local funding 
capabilities. It is the slate which must provide the cumu- 
lali ze goals, a nd establish t he aggregate priorities. 

In these days when so many programs— particularly 
those dealing with education— are amalgamations of 
state, federal and local participation, it is vital that the 
step in to bring order to a situation which could 
/ lead to chaos. Where the state is willing and 



capable to undertake this type of coordinating respon- 
sibility, a far greater return on the invested dollar can 
be realized. 

Beginning with the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
and continuing through the Amendments of 1968, 
there has been a steady expansion of the concept of 
your role in the educational process. Vocational 
schools now have a mandate to produce students 
prepared to enter the labor market or pursue further 
occupation-oriented training. The spirit of the 1968 
act was a spirit of coordination, and it may well have 
been a turning point in planning the course we follow 
in the immediate years ahead. States now have the 
capability and the responsibility to relate vocational 
training directly to total education and the job market 
in the local areas. 

In South Carolina, we, like others, have organized a 
Vocational-Technical Education Advisory Council, 
composed of the leadership of the many occupational 
programs, as well as representatives of our industrial 
development agency, and leaders of the community it- 
self. Through this council, we have been able to provide 
a forum for the articulation of programs and a co- 
ordinating body for overall planning. By bringing 
together leadership at the decision-making level, we 
have related education to economic development as well 
as to the needs and potential capability of the man- 
power pool itself. 

Coordination, however, is more than a program- 
matic luxury. It is an economic necessity. There is not 
enough money in our state or federal treasuries to per- 
mit the separate proliferation of administration and 
facilities for each of the various occupational programs. 
There is no reason why general, vocational, adult, and 
technical education programs cannot share facilities 
and resources. There is every reason to believe that this 
should be done because today’s offerings must be 
adapted and tailored vO the individual needs of each 
citizen. Just as we have supermarkets for the con- 
venience o r the food shoppe; , we should also consider 
the comprehensive approach for the educational and 
training needs of the potential student. Jurisdictional 
competition and administrative overlap only tend to 
confuse and mislead the prospective trainee. He may 
not be equipped to separate in his own mind the 
boundaries and definitions of programs which go by 
the similar-sounding names of vocational education, 
technical education or occupational training. He may 
not be able to judge exactly where he fits into this 
system. To simplify his problems, and to streamline 
the system itself, we have increasingly encouraged the 
joint use of facilities, the joint sponsorship of programs, 
and the regional approach to local needs. If a com- 
prehensive vocational-technical facility can be estab- 
lished which will serve the requirements of several 
programs within a geographic region, it will be vastly 
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superior to dotting the countryside with single-purpose 
buildings and facilities. 

Oar most ambitious undertaking to date in this re- 
gard has been the Regional Manpower Center in 
Williamsburg County, South Carolina. In this single 
unit we have combined federal, slate and local funding, 
and multi-agency administration to provide the most 
comprehensive training center yet designed. Funding 
comes from the Economic Development Administration 
(EDA), the three-state Coastal Plains Regional Com- 
mission, and Williamsburg County itself. When com- 
pleted, the center will offer the full spectrum of courses, 
including basic adult education, high school-level voca- 
tional training, post-high school technical education, as 
well as Manpower Development Training (MDTA) and 
Xh< Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). To 
bring about this total approach, many agencies at the 
state level have joined hands, including the Office of 
Vocational Education and the Office of Adult Education 
of the State Department of Education, the State Com- 
mittee for Technical Education, the Employment 
Security Commission, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department and the State De velopmen t Board. 

We consider this center to be a structural model 
embodying all the principles of coordination — multi- 
agency and multi -government— which we have con- 
sidered so necessary to the effectiveness of occupation- 
oriented education. Through this center, it will be 
possible for any qualified student to enter at his own 
particular educational level and to receive the type of 
specific training which will not only develop fully his 
own particular abilities, but will also qualify him for the 
jobmarket inhisownlocal area. 

'’"Here is one element which many of us may all too 
often overlook in our approach to nonacademic educa- 
tion. I alluded earlier to the fact that ours is a society 



which rewards the working man and places him in a 
position of considerable esteem. Jn many ways, we 
value the essential dignity and enterprise of the work- 
ing man, the laborer, the machinist, the technician. 
These people are at the heart of the American free 
enterprise system; they constitute the muscle, the 
mechanism, the energy which gives force to the most 
productiveeconomy the world has ever known. 

In terms of education, this same type of understand- 
ing and priority must now extend into the very inner 
workings of our school system. What is considered 
“special” today in terms of occupational training must 
increasingly become the normal and the usual through- 
out the educational process. We are talking about more 
than the specific vocational education program. We are 
talking about more than technical education, job train- 
ing or occupational programs. We are talking about a 
philosophy, a point of view* which must permeate the 
entire fabric of educati on. 

John Gardner wrote 10 years ago: “The society 
which scorns excellence in plumbing because plumbing 
is a humble activity, and tolerates shoddiness in 
philosophy because it is ?n exalted activity, will have 
neither good plumbing nor good philosophy. Neither its 
pipesnorits philosophy will hold water ” 

The time has come for American education to under- 
stand the full meaning of these words, and the implica- 
tion they hold for our future. It is no longer enough to 
offer an educat on to those who would partake, and 
reject those who do not fit the mold w~ construct. There 
should be no such thing as failure; there should be no 
reason for the term “dropout." It is time that we 
stopped judging students on the basis of what they 
cannot do; it is time for us to train and educate them 
on the basis of what they can do. Unless we do, it is 
education itself which will have failed, and which will 
have dropped out of society. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF TOTAL 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
WITHIN A STATE 



Howard B. Casmey 
Commissioner of Education 
State of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 



Teachers are prone to teach the way they were 
taught when they were students. Similarly, most of us 
think of tomorrow as a repetition of yesterday. In the 
area of vocational and technical education this can have 
unhappy consequences. 

'X hen we talk of vocational education we tend to 
think of certain historic trades and occupations like 
carpentry, plumbing, printing, farming and other voca- 
tions. Although the names tend to remain the same, the 
content and skills are radically different, while the 
demand for the skills has undergone far-reaching shifts. 
These shifts are being measured, counted, charted, and 
publicized under the auspices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. The mis- 
conception about vocational education is that we think 
we know what carpenters and plumbers do, because 
we thought we knew what they did a generation ago. 
Even if we did know then, this knowledge is now out 
of date and no longer applicable. Worse yet, it will 
change even more in the years ahead. 

Vocational education, now almost 50 years old, was 
designed to save the American secondary school from 
the domination of college preparation. After all, we 
had elementary schools and colleges as far back as the 
colonial period; only later did we develop the tax- 
supported secondary school to bridge the gap and to 
educate the clerks and storekeepers and the teachers 
for our elementary schools. Thus the American high 
school was oriented toward the clerical occupations 
and the professions; it became preparatory for college 
and for white-collar jobs; it taught how to deal with 
paper rather than with things. The Smith-Hughes Act 
1917 was meant to remedy matters by providing 
;deral funds for manual tasks. Even though the basic 



Act of 1917 has been amended several times, it began 
a division in American secondary education which exists 
to this day. 

The single most important ingredient of a good edu- 
cation today is to cultivate among students a receptivity 
toward further education. Put more strongly, it means 
a commitment to the idea that learning is a lifelong 
process. This is particularly true in vocational education 
because there is a steady attrition and obsolescence 
among acquired skills. Even in the case of the college 
graduate-engineer there is rapid obsolescence of knowl- 
edge. 

Growth and change have been predominant charac- 
teristics of the American economy in the past and a**e 
likely to remain so in the future. Since the turn of the 
century, both the nation’s population and labor force 
have more than doubled in size, and important changes 
have occurred in almost all phases of national life. 
Technological innovations and discoveries have 
created new industries and products, and have pro- 
foundly altered the economy. Perhaps most symbolic of 
the changes in national economic IKi is the shift from 
a society predominantly rural in nature to one that is 
overwhelmingly urban. In 1900 one worker in three was 
a famer or farm laborer; in 1969 only one worker in 
every 20 was so employed. 

Technological changes have resulted in rising pro- 
ductivity, and this has been translated into a higher 
standard of living for most people. Impressive 
increases in output per man have meant that relatively 
fewer workers are needed in the goods-producing 
industries (agriculture, mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction). At the same time, longer life expectancy, 
more leisure time, and other changes in our way of 
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life, have created a strong demand for services. To- 
day’s accelerating and changing technology has placed 
man, his education, and his work in a new relation- 
ship in which education becomes the bridge between 
man and his work. The difficulty, however, is that 
relations between education and the world of work have 
never been close in this country and in many respects 
remain inc state oftad repair. 

The f'cices of change are altering long-held Ameri- 
can attitudes toward the utilization and conservation 
of the country’s human resources. We are beginning to 
understand the direct connection between the education 
of every citizen and our strength as individuals and as 
a society. We have begun to see the need for a planned 
relationship between manpower needs and educational 
programs. 

When major national crises have demanded, as in 
World Wars [ and If, the educational community, in- 
cluding higher education, has responded to the need 
for educating and training highly skilled manpower. 
Many observers contend that today’s problems of youth 
and work present us with a new “major national crisis.” 
Their evidence is compelling and, on the basis of this 
evidence, important national policy decisions will have 
tobe made in the immediate future. 



The failure of educators to understand the relation- 
ship between their work and the future occupational 
role of their students has inhibited the development 
of vocational guidance, placement, and follow-up— 
despite pleas, recommendations, and studies to the 
contrary. The majority of students in secor / and 
higher education state their educational goals . . terms 
of occupation. Instead of wringing hands over this non- 
esthetic bent in American youths, educators should 
capitalize on the motivation potential it holds to help 
students select appropriate educational programs and 
more realistic goals. The failure to do so has too often 
resulted in misuse of educational facilities and human 
talent. The large percentage of students enrolled in 
college preparatory or transfer programs in high 
schools and two-year colleges, compared with the 
small percentage who actually go on to college, is 
indication that much less has been done than necessary 
in matching individual education and future occupation. 



With the increasing emphasis on college and college 
preparatory programs by the lay public, educators and 
mass communications media, there is a great danger the 
noncollege bound student and his needs, particularly 
in occupational orientation, may be neglected. The 
problem of such students is further aggravated by the 
limitations of academic t* hers in terms of occupa- 
tional knowledge, ccmple of the tabor market, job 
entrance requirements, and tne difficulty of personally 
ing firsthand information essential to making career 
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It is clearly recognized that the characteristics of 
schools in Minnesota, as well as other states are 
dependent upon many variables. These variables in- 
clude size, geographic location, community resources, 
local leadership, the needs of students, availability of 
facilities, and many other factors. A given adminis- 
trative unit, due to these variables, may find imple- 
mentation of the total plan impossible. The implementa- 
tion of any combination of the parts composing the plan, 
however, could be valuable in moving toward a lo.ag- 
rangeplan of occupational exploration. 

Teachers should be strongly encouraged to correlate 
occupational information and opportunities with each 
subject as it is being taught. They should make a con- 
certed effort to integrate this information into regular 
classroom work by providing appropriate laboratory 
experiences, classroom demonstration, and, perhaps, 
by inviting community resource persons into the school 
for illustrated lectures concerning particular occupa- 
tions. Students at each grade level could be provided 
opportunities in each subject area to explore and under- 
stand the value and dignity of all types of work and to 
develop an awareness of the skills, knowledge and 
attitudes that are necessary for success. Some teachers 
are already doing a good job in this respect, but many 
teachers are unsuccessful in their efforts to effectively 
relate occupational exploration to subject content. In 
order to become more effective, these teachers will 
need to become more familiar with job opportunities. 
They will need guideline materials to be used with 
textbooks and existing syllabi, and numerous teaching 
aids and equipment. 

Even under static circumstances there are sharp 
divisions of opinion among educators about how to give 
concrete expression to educational aims where the ob- 
ject in view is to train students for specific practical 
jobs. There are also sharp divisions about the w-ays in 
which to establish a system of student counseling (or 
orientation) that w’ould help build a reliable bridge be- 
tween students and their natural talents, and between 
both the latter and realistic employment prospects. But 
» he current case has been made more complex because 
cf the increasingly dominant role of science and tech- 
nology in the life of individuals and their societies. 
Can any job-oriented kind ci training which the schools 
are capable of proviJing keep pace with a world that 
is rapidly and ceaselessly being transformed by the 
impact of revolutionary developments in science and 
technology? The question not only haunts educators 
concerned with vocational and technical education in 
the secondary schools, it has forced a reconsideration 
of new and enlarged educational aims with respect to 
general education itself. 

No matter where they may live, students needing 
vocational education are not receiving equal educa- 
tional opportunists if such education is not available 
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to them. Governor LeVander of Minnesota said 
recently that vocational-technical education has been 
neglected in the state while the importance of college 
has been overemphasized. This reflects the widely held 
assumption that a college education s a prerequisite 
to success and happiness. In an editorial in Fortune, 
November 1969, Max Ways writes. "In the U.S. the 
correlation between lifetime earnings and educational 
attainment is quite close. More significantly* the belief 
spreads that people with high educational achievement 
lead lives that are in other than material ways superior 
(more useful, more interesting) to those of people with 
low educational achievement. This is why academic 
and other highly educated people, though the'' may be- 
lieve that plumbers earn more money, seldom try to 
persuade their sons to become plumbers— and it is why 
many plumbers' sons enter professions.' 1 John W. 
Gardner says we have created a false value framework, 
and college *\ . . should not b$ regarded as the sole 
means of establishing one's human worth. It should not 
be seen as the unique key to happiness, self respect, 
and inner confidence." 

The lack of adequate vocational courses in high 
schools is often cited as the cause of students dropping 
out of school before finishing. These “pushcuts” or 
"forceouts" find college-oriented courses irrelevant to 
theirown lives. 

Most high schools in Minnesota offer at least one 
course in home economics (98%), business education 
(90%), industrial arts (83%), and agriculture (61%). The 
range of courses varies widely, however. A typical small 
school of about 200 secondary pupils offers typing, of- 
fice practice, shorthand, and t>vo years of home 
economics or industrial arts in the 10th, 11th, end 12th 
grades. A typical large school with an enrollment of 
1750 offers this list over the same three grtdes: typing, 
office practice* bookkeeping, note taking and typing, re- 
cordkeeping, elementary accounting, woodworking, 
cabinetmaking, machine shop, vocational machine shop, 
technical drawing* architectural drawing, technical 
math* trades* occupational relations, retailing, dis- 
tributive education, two years of agriculture, farm 
mechanics, and two years of home economics. 

In an attempt to bring better vocational programs 
and counseling to secondary students, particularly in the 
sparsely populated areas of the state, the state depart- 
ment of education is encouraging the establishment of 
vocational centers. A center, supported by a group of 
schools, would be accessible to the whole community. 
It could work to improve the quality of vocational 
program encourage and evaluate innovations, j id 
provide information on all vocations, colleges, and cor- 
respondence courses. Counselors should include 
unbiased, experienced businessmen. 

Q One move toward the provisions of needed voca- 

mal training has been the development of area 



vocational- technical schools. There arc now 31 ir Min- 
nesota, located to give maximum geographical cover- 
age. Three were recently opened in the metropolitan 
area. While most students attending these schools are 
high school graduates, courses are open to non- 
graduates— if not currently enrolled in high school— with 
the possibility of earning a high school diploma. Course 
offerings among these schools vary greatly. However, 
students are permitted to attend nny school of their 
choosing, not only the one in their own district. Courses 
are offered on the basis of market demand, not just the 
local market but the general job market. Agricultural 
training for instance, would include courses in the 
agribusiness areas, which could lead to such different 
jobs as installing and maintaining farm equipment, 
farm management, and sales and management posi- 
tions in food processing plants and agricultural coopera- 
tives. The trend in these schools has been to offer more 
and more technical courses. Since they receive con- 
siderable support from federal funds, part of which must 
now be spent on training for the handicapped and dis- 
advantaged, more courses of a less complex nature will 
have to be provided. 

A broad and admittedly general overview of the edu- 
cation scene, indicates that inequalities in educational 
opportunity do exist in all states. Some ire glaring; 
others are more subtle. It is also clear that many edu- 
cators, administrators, school directors* legislators, and 
concerned citizens recognize the need for remedial 
action. Through the gloom, signs of progress are visi- 
ble. In more ways and in mote situations than we 
realize, perhaps, innovative ideas are being put into 
practice. And the all-important question of how to 
finance education more equitably and adequately is 
receiving serious consideration at both the state and 
federal levels. 

But res’stance to new programs, new methods, and 
new educational objectives is vigorous too. Alarm over 
the seemingly unprecedented rebelliousness of today's 
youth has engendered demands for more, rather than 
less, rigidity in the educational system: more authori- 
tarianism; higher academic standards for everybody 
without regard for individual differences; less freedom 
of choice; more emphasis on the three R's and little 
(or none) on relevant programs designed to encourage 
social interaction, deal with the students’ emotions and 
personal concerns, and prepare them more adequately 
for life inacomplexand rapidly changing world. 

if equality of education opportunity is our goal, and 
if its achievement requires the provision of programs 
that meet the individual needs and interests of all 
children so that each child may develop fully his own 
potenial, whatever it may be, at the rate and in the 
environment in which he learns best, then flexibility 
rather than rigidity must surely be the watchword. 
Individualization of education is rot an impossible 
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dream. It is happening in a number of schools right 
now. Is your state ready to move faster in that direc- 
tion? Do you want it to? What further steps should 
the state take to promote equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all children throughout the United States? 
Should the state department of education be 
strengthened to provide more leadership? If so, how? 
Should the state play a more active role in the area 
of research? What, if any, changes are needed in the 
training of teachers? Or in the area of financing? 



Which changes should be undertaken first? If you were 
to set down vour own priorities, wh'U should the list 
contain? 

Many people, both educators and others, are working 
lo improve educational opportunities. What can you 
do? At the state level? At the local level? At the 
national level? Our schools can only be as good as 
citizens demand and are willing to finance. Investigate, 
ask questions, and let your views be known. Dare to 
be realistically visionary for the youth of today. 



o 
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A STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION’S PERSPECTIVE OF TOTAL 
STATE PLANNING AND THE 
ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Robert S. Seckendorf 
Assistant Commissioner for Occupational Education 
New York St at* Education Department 
Albany, New York 



When Darrell Ward called me some time ago to ask 
if I would be willing to perform the task this after- 
noon of talking about vocational education planning 
withi n the context of total education planning, my first 
inclination was to say, no. We had just completed the 
long, and arduous task of moving the 197! State Plan 
through all the procedural stumbling blocks required 
by our federal colleagues, I was involved deeply in the 
process of planning within the department, we had just 
completed budget preparation and hearings on state 
expenditures for the year beginning April 1971, I was 
working with a committee charged with defining the 
mission of the education department, and I was looking 
forward to a much needed vacation. Who needed 
anotherassignment on planning? 

I am sure Darrell didn't realize that I wasn't paying 
any great attention to the -.etails of what he was say- 
ing, because while he was talking I was looking at a 
little sign I have near my desk which shows Charlie 
Brown's little friend Linus saying, “No problem is so 
big or so complicated that it can't be run away from.” 
Figuring that there was no sense running away from 
the problem— I agreed to discuss total \ lanning from 
my vantagepoint. 

I do not intend to indulge in euphemism this after- 
noon. I read recently how the late Senator Dirksen 
described euphemism. He used for his illustration a 
story of a man who had to fill in an application for an 
insurance policy. 

One of the questions he had to answer was, “How 
old was your father when he died and what did he die 
Well, his father had been hanged but he did not 

: to put that on his application. He puzzled over it 
quite a while and finally wrote: “My father was 65 



when he died. He came to his end while participating 
in a public function when the platform gave way." 

This afternoon's presentation will be quite straight 
forward. 

Although this paper will adequately describe my own 
position on planning, let me state at the outset that I am 
strongly committed to the process of planning, that I 
cannot understand how anyone can perform his respon- 
sibilities as an educational administrator without clear- 
cut planning, and that it is, in my view, essential that 
vocational education planning be conducted within the 
framework of a total plan for education in a state. 

Planning is not new. I suppose Columbus did some 
planning before he crossed the ocean. He had an ob- 
jective, he developed some strategies, and he probably 
even prepared a budget. The language of planning has 
changed. Today we talk about PPBS, PERT, manage- 
ment by objectives, forecasting, systems analysis, and 
cost-effectiveness. These are but some of the tools for 
planning. They are part of the method and process. 

This afternoon I will go well beyond the basic assign- 
ment, which, as I interpret it, could have been little 
more than that of a commentator on the state director's 
role in total planning Rather than merely talk about 
the niceties of cooperation with the other half, 1 have 
chosen to move into a discussion of the process of plan- 
ning as well as the importance of involvement versus 
separatism. In addition, 1 will propose a system and 
process for vocational education planning which can be 
usefuland effective w ithin a larger planning system. 

I shall, as well, shift away from the word “total" and 
use th? word “comprehensive" in discussing planning 
for education. Comprehensive gives me the feeling of a 
more inclusive, over-arching consideration of direction 

8 15 
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and consequence, ll will be particularly important in 
dealing with a defense of integrating vocational educa- 
tion planning within the broader system of education 
planning. 

In building a rationale for vocational education as a 
part of comprehensive planning, I will make the as- 
sumption that we all accept the basic premise that plan- 
ning is essential. 1 realize that our commitment to 
planning is varied, that some view it as a chore, others 
as a waste of lime. Most are resigned to the fact that 
we will need to plan, some will plan for compliance 
sake, and some will plan because they believe that it is 
our only salvation. Whatever your view, planning is here 
to slay— so we might just as well do if in the most effec- 
li\e waypossible. 

In order to begin, there is need to look at typical 
educational planning compaied to comprehensive plan- 
ning. To do this, we might ask ourselves some questions. 
If the answers are yes to the second alternatives I will 
list, youaremovinginto comprehensive planning. 

1. Is the planning haphazardly incomplete with 
everyone ‘"planning” or is there a separate staff 
with clearly identified responsibilities for co- 
ordinalingplanning? 

2. Is the planning solution-oriented or goal- 
oriented? 

3. Is the approach a piecemeal, patchwork arrange- 
ment or is each problem viewed within the context 
of the whole system? 

4. Do you use “seat-of-lhe-panls” planning or are 
systematic processes applied to the planning 
activity? 

5. Are solutions to the problem the boss’s favorite 
program or are several alternative solutions dis- 
played and compared in order to make decisions? 

6. Is the plan concerned only with the next year or is 
it long-range (say, five years), containing quanti- 
fied objectives? 

7. Is the planning based on the need for new funds 
to add on programs or is there a review of present 
activity to determine if there can be adjustments 
and realignment? 

8. Is planning done within a fixed budget frame or 
are the needs of the state with respect to program 
requirements the basis for planning, with financ- 
inga secondary concern? 

9. Is planning a separate activity for each major 
program in the slate or does planning start with 
an overall mission and objectives for the stale’s 
total educational program? 

John Gardner said, “Planning is. ..attending to the 
goals we ought to be thinking about and never do, 
rts we do not like to face and the questions we 
^ e courage to ask.” 
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In terms of comprehensive planning, some of the 
questions might be (1) What do you see to be the 
nature of society 20-30 years from new? (2) What at- 
tributes and skills will people need to live in this 
society? (3) What kind of schools should be created to 
give people the attributes and skills to live in this 
society? 

To a great extent, comprehensive planning must start 
with such questions related to the long term future of 
education in a stale. Obviously, it is not possible with 
any expertise or infinite wisdom to answer these ques- 
tions with specifics. It is, however, possible from such 
questions to establish a framework within which u pro- 
gram structure for comprehensive planning emanates. 
The program structure must begin with fundamentals, 
and such fundamentals include a statement of the mis- 
sion of the state agency with respect to the education 
program in the stale and a set of continuing objectives 
which relate to the major concern expressed in the mis- 
sion statement. 

The mission statement is the broadest, most com- 
prehensive statement that can be made about central or 
continuing purpose. It is a description of the chief func- 
tion or responsibility of an organization. It justifies 
continuing support of the organization by society, and it 
provides initial direction for the management or 
administration of the organization. It is the purpose of 
the mission statement to provide a focus for the re- 
sources of the organization. It is clearly a statement of 
“what,” rather than the “who,” “how,” or “when." 

As a part of the fundimenlai base for a comprehen- 
sive plan, the mission statement is usually supported 
by a set of continuing objectives. These objectives are 
amplifications of the mission statement and form the 
basis for a set of specific objectives. Continuing objec- 
tives are the kind which do not have a time frame but 
are essentially futuristic and remain as long as the mis- 
sionof ihedeparimenl remains unchanged 

Specific objectives with a time frame ore a direct 
outgrowth of the continuing objectives. It is from the 
specific objectives that a program structure for planning 
is devised. Program structure itself is the first essential 
in determining the way in which a comprehensive plan 
is developed. It is here where great caution must be 
exercised within an education department. Because pro- 
gram structure is usually built in a way which treats 
long-range objectives and all that follows from the point 
of view of groups of people to be served or the levels 
of education programs, it is sometimes necessary to 
ignore the traditional organizational structure of a de- 
partment. While most education department structures 
are built against the stratification of levels of program 
(such as elementary, secondary, post -second ary or 
adult), it is advantageous, from a comprehensive plan- 
ning point of view, to arrange the program structure on 
thebasisof a concern for people. 
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When program structure, for example, starts with 
major program areas for the general population, the 
disadvantaged and the handicapped, it is quite evident 
that as long-range objectives, strategies, tasks, and 
work plans are developed to achieve overall goals for 
each group of people, the typical organizational struc- 
ture of a department may disappear. This, in itself, is 
a traumatic experience for tight bureaucracies, tradi- 
tional empires, and vested interests. As New York 
State’s Commissioner of Education said in a speech to 
this group last year, “Mission-oriented planning. . .un- 
settles the familiar, disturbs bureaucratic serenity, 
induces tensions, creates conflicts, and results in some 
social cost. ...usual fixed lines of authority are broken 
and neat areas of responsibility are made ambiguous; 
some personnel cannot adjust.” 1 alert you to this par- 
ticular problem because it is conceivable that voca- 
tional education or any other major unit can become but 
a single strategy (a way of meeting a specific objective) 
within the program structure rather than being com- 
pletely identifiable as a separate component. 

This does not disturb me, for I believe that vocational 
education in a state system is in a stronger position to 
grow and flourish when it can be demonstrated that it 
is a contributing factor or force in achieving a set of 
comprehensive objectives for the people of a state. 

Again last year, Commissioner Nyquist said, “It is 
my deepest belief that planning for vocational education 
must be done as an integral part of the total system of 
education and not as a separable unrelated part. There 
must be clear relationships between all of education and 
vocational education. In fact, it would seem difficult to 
me to see how a state could develop a long-range plan 
for vocational education without having a fundamental 
long-range plan for the total program of education in 
the state.' 1 

I believe that vocational educators would be in a 
stronger position in obtaining financial support as well 
as educational commitment when it can be clearly 
demonstrated that vocational education is part and 
parcel of the total system. When planning for voca- 
tional education fits within the program structure of a 
comprehensive plan and becomes a clear component in 
the system designed to serve al! people, we are in a 
stronger position to obtain the kind of support neces- 
sary for vocational education. 

If the comprehensive plan is directed toward people 
and their needs and requirements and is developed 
with true honesty and integrity, it becomes obvious that 
preparation for work and employment is a long term 
benefit for people. When priorities are developed in 
a manner which is directed at people, there is a signi- 
ficant portion of the population which will require 
preparation for work. When alternative solutions are 
posed to meet the needs of special groups of people, 
in vocational education can come to the forefront. 




If comprehensive planning works as it should within a 
state, decision-makers are faced w‘th a review of alter- 
native solutions to achieving long term objectives. With- 
in the system of comprehensive planning, these 
decisions cannot be made on a subjective, biased basis, 
but rather on the facts of the case. When financial 
resources are limited and hard choice must be made 
among strategies to meet needs of people, the strong 
case for vocational education receiving its equitable 
share of financial resources becomes more certain. 

Comprehensive state planning has many advantages, 
each of which has a benefit for vocational education 
planning when it is conducted within the context of 
total planning. Some of these include: 

1. An identification and analysis of the current status 
of Ihe population, its characteristics and other 
factors which are needed as a base for planning. 
Vocational education can benefit from such a com- 
plete analysis in that it is possible to identify the 
total extent of need for vocational education 
programs based on total population charac- 
teristics, taking into account tint portion of the 
population handled by other program areas. A 
clearer identification of gaps in the system of 
education become apparent when they are viewed 
from this vantage point. 

2. Comprehensive planning identifies common goals 
and objectives for all. In basing vocational plan- 
ning on these kinds of common goals and ob- 
jectives, vocational education is placed within a 
stronger perspective and becomes clearly iden- 
tified as a means of meeting objectives directed 
at specific groups of people. 

3. Comprehensive planning tends to eliminate over- 
lapping and duplication of programs conceivably 
operated in separate empires. It brings to the sur- 
face unprofitable programs which may not be 
. ’king significant contributions toward meeting 
long-range objectives. From the point of view of 
vocational education planning, the review and 
analysis process which sorts out specific program 
plans assures that a centrality for the adminis- 
tration of vocational education is effected. 

4. Because comprehensive planning identifies alter- 
nate routes to achieve specific outcomes, there is 
greater possibility for plugging the program of 
vocational education into the set of alternatives 
for dealing with groups of people, thereby estab- 
lishing stronger justifications for the continuation 
and expansion of preparation for work. 

Before someone gets the idea that comprehensive 
planning and long-range planning for vocational edu- 
cation consist solely of collecting data and establishing 
objectives, permit me to remind you that comprehensive 
planning, whether it be across the board in a depart- 
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ment or specifically within vocational education, has as 
an important component, the budgeting process. 

Program budgeting is where the chips are laid on the 
line. This is where hard decisions are made in selecting 
strategies from a set of alternatives. This is where 
decisions concerning the extent to which objectives can 
be met within a particular time frame come home to 
roost. Although dollars are secondary in terms of 
identifying or assessing need and preparing a plan to 
meet the needs of people within a state, they become 
eminently important in that portion of the planning 
process where budget determinations must be made. 

When costs are initially applied to program plans, 
the process is based on meeting objectives in the most 
optimal manner. As frequently happens, however, funds 
needed are far in excess of funds available to imple- 
ment plans. Effective program budgeting gives deci- 
sion-makers hard choices to make. 

It requires the decision-maker to decide first among 
major program proposals (establishing priorities) and 
decide whether a whole program will go by the boards 
in favor of something with a much higher priority. It 
permits the decision-maker to study a display of alter- 
native lengths of time to achieve a particular objective. 
For example, if the optimum strategy for achieving a 
particular program objective costs $500,000 and the 
decision-maker concludes that $300,000 is all that can 
be applied to that program area in a particular budget 
year, he must have full knowledge of the consequences, 
he must be told the extent to which the program objec- 
tive must be reduced in quantity or in quality in order 
to stay within the available dollars identified. 

Program costs, incidentally, must be built on all cost 
factors, including such things as agency „<aff costs as 
well as maintenance and operation costs related to 
implementing the program. 

I should mention at this point one more aspect of 
comprehensive planning which if left out makes the 
plan just a stack of paper. This aspect concerns monitor- 
ing, evaluating, and reporting. It is here where ac- 
countability takes on great significance. 

Accountability in mis fiamework means taking full 
responsibility for what is in the comprehensive plan, to 
publicly explain what has happened based on pro- 
grams proposed, to identify weaknesses as well as 
strengths, to propose adjustments to overcome lack of 
achievement, and to assure wider implementation of 
successes. 

To be accountable means that you are willing to 
answer publicly two bisic questions: Have the funds 
allotted been spent for the purposes delineated in the 
plan? and What was accomplished because of the 
expendituresmade? 

In my view, monitoring is an internal process which a 

jgram manager performs in order to assess con- 

uous progress towcrd meeting objectives to which he 




is committed. It means, of course, taking personal 
responsibility for direction and cfecision-making. It is 
to an extent “self-protection.’ 1 It *s the manager’s tool 
used to review where he has been, what he is doing, 
and what must still be done to meet specified objectives. 

To some degree, evaluation is similar to monitoring, 
except that it is performed at specified intervals (as 
compared to continuous monitoring). The intervals are 
much related to the planning and budgeting process. 
Evaluation serves as a check or assessment of accom- 
plishment in order to make decisions regarding expan- 
sion, contraction, or elimination of programs; adjust- 
ment in pace toward meeting objectives and future 
resource allocationsfor programsin the plan. 

One comment needs to be made with respect to the 
form of evaluation as a part of comprehensive planning 
as compared to program analysis and review. Evalua- 
tion of achievements in comprehensive planning does 
not require standard and exact research techniques. It 
is more a hard-nosed process of asking “did you or 
didn’t you and if not, why not?” It is management- 
oriented review rather than scientific study of the 
effectsof programactivity. 

If accountability is taken seriously, then reporting 
takes on a new and important role. It is the way in 
which the several constituencies learn about accom- 
plishments and further needs. It is the public statement 
of an agency’s stewardship of program funds. It should 
contain such items as the characteristics of the popula- 
tion served, a follow-up of completors of programs, 
the extent to which goals have been met and a display 
of what must still be accomplished. 

However, one caution should be observed. Reporting 
must be purposeful in relation to the objectives and pro- 
gram activities in the comprehensive plan. It cannot be 
a set of disjointed statistics of questionable value to 
some other agency or level of bureaucracy. Reporting 
must be consistent with the program structure of the 
plan itself. 

With the hope that I have developed sufficiently a 
rationale and justification for the inclusion of voca- 
tional education in comprehensive state education plan- 
ning, 1 would like to shift to a discus* : on of a model for 
long-range planning in vocational education. I cannot 
take credit for the design. It was developed by an ex- 
tremely creative and competent planning staff (a unit 
1 will describe in more detail later) based on three 
significantfactors. 

The first deals with state agency planning wherein 
the PPBS system is part and parcel of each agency’s 
annual budget cycle. Responsibility for the vocational 
education portion of the program structure is vested 
in the planning division. The prograi l structure co .tains 
a matrix built on groups of people and levels of pro- 
gram. 
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The second factor relates to the incompatibility of the 
federal format for a state plan with the state's program 
structure. In order to deal with preparation of the 
department's program plan and the state plan for 
vocational education in a coordinated way (particularly 
since the time frame for completion of both overlap), 
it is essential that they be compatible. A consistent 
pattern permits preparation of both plans simul* 
taneously and also allows for a close relationship be- 
tween them. 

The third factor relates to the present incompati- 
bility between what is known as Part II and Part III 
in the federal guidelines. Under the present format it 
is entirely possible to write a long-range plan which 
looks at first glance like a carefully developed program 
with meaningful objectives and indication of significant 
progress through the five-year cycle. At the same time, 
it is possible to prepare the annual plan to permit 
expenditures for the development and maintenance of 
traditional programs and to satisfy vested interests. The 
federal design does not permit a clear display of internal 
consistency between long-range plans and annual pro- 
gram plans. 

While this was the essential rationale for designing a 
new format, the most basic reason relates to the fact 
that the present state plan outline mixes apples and 
oranges. More specifically, it mixes groups of people 
and levels of programs on the same program structure 
line. This occurs because the design was based not on 
program planning concepts but on the way the law was 
written with respect to the several purposes in Part B. 

In addition, the federal design places on the same pro- 
gram structure tine, along with groups of people and 
levels of program, items which are more property 
classified as activities. Examples are guidance and 
counseling, construction, research, homemaking and 
cooperative education. 

I'd better explain wh^f l mean. 1 said earlier that a 
comprehensive plan requires a program structure which 
uses groups of people or program levels as a base for 
identifying major purposes. This would mean that major 
purposes (or program areas) could be population groups 
such as general, disadvantaged, or handicapped, or 
they could be program levels such as elementary, 
secondary, post -secondary, and adult. If groups of 
people are chosen as major purposes then the levels 
of program become a set of sub-purposes under each 
major purpose. 

If we follow the federal pattern the major purpose 
line would contain four program levels, two population 
groups and eight activities. If I have you totally con- 
fused, don't worry because 1 will distribute copies of 
the design a Uhe close of this speech. 

Visualize, if you will, a matrix or grid with four 
O rlical columns, each representing a program level, 
id :hree horizontal bands, each representing a popu- 
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lation group. The cells thus formed provide the struc- 
ture for the program plan (both long-range and annual 
combined). 

For each cell in the matrix a spread is designed on 
which are displayed the area of need (priority, if you 
will), quantified objectives for the five-year period, and 
outcomes expected for each objective. In each case 
the quantification is described for the current year, the 
budget year, and the Fifth year. Activities (or more ac- 
curately, the alternate strategies selected) for achieving 
each objective are next listed with a cost applied. The 
cost figure relates to the funds which will be required 
in order to implement the specific activity. The last 
column of the spread sheet describes the benefit to be 
achieved if the activity is carried out. In this design, 
the first three sections of the spread sheet (area of need, 
objectives, and outcomes) constitute the long-range 
plan. The last three columns (activities, costs, and 
benefits) constitute the annual program plan and bud- 
get. Rather than lake the time now to present an ex- 
ample of the way the program plan is displayed, I have 
available for distribution later several examples of the 
spreadsheets. 

I should mention that preceding the long-range plan 
and annual program plan and budget is a major section 
which describes an assessment of economic conditions, 
manpower requirements, and population data, as well 
as information with respect to the current status of the 
vocat ional program in the state. 

As important to understanding the model itself, is 
the way in which it is built, the sequence of events re- 
quired to complete it, and the staffing and involvement 
of persons concerned with the plan. When monitoring, 
evaluating, and reporting are added into the planning 
cycle (and they are essential, for reassessment and 
adjustment must be based on these matters) planning 
becomes a year-round job. Let me try to sequence the 
planning cycle: 

• September and October— update and revise base 
data, conduct economic and manpower studies. 

• November and December— assess areas of need 
and priorities. There must be involvement of all 
department staff concerned with vocational edu- 
cation as well as a checkpoint with the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education. 

• January and February— update the long-range 
plan, based on assessment of needs. 

• March— prepare annual program plan and budget. 
There needs to be a checkpoint here with the 
program development staff and the Advisory 
Council. 

• April— conduct review’ of the total plan with con- 
cerned staff in the department as well as with 
external groups. Conduct a required public hear- 
ing. The draft plan should be reviewed with the 
Ad visory Council and the State Board. 



• May complete the plan in final form. Two check- 
points should be observed: one with the Advisory 
Council, the second requires approval by the State 
Board. 

• June begin assessment of the previous year. 

• July -prepare the annual report and data for the 
Advisory Council evaluation. 

• August- assign tasks to specific operating units 
and build work plans for the accomplishment of 
activities. 

I would hope that the description of the year-round 
planning cycle demonstrates the need for stale agencies 
to review present staffing arrangements and where 
necessary consider a reorganization or additions to the 
staff. It is my judgment, and our experience, that a 
full-time planning staff is a necessity if vocational 
education planning is to be done effectively and if we 
are to achieve a coordination with comprehensive plan- 
ning for an entire state agency. 

It must be remembered as well that a planning staff 
cannot plan in isolation. There must be complete in- 
volvement of all persons who have a concern for im- 
plementing plans that have been developed. This 
means that program developers and subject specialists 
as well as persons in related areas, such as curriculum 
development, facilities planning, higher education, 
guidance, and research, must be brought into the review 
and development stages of planning. All of this can be 
coordinated by a small permanent staff specifically 
idenlifiedfor planning. 

In the model described, the staffing pattern is a sim- 
ple one. It consists at present of only six professionals, 
including a lead planner/manager (in this case, a divi- 
sion director) whose rank is equal to that of the highest 
ranking administrative officers directly responsible to 
the stale director of vocational education, an educa- 
tional planner whose concern is program structure and 
objectives, a planning assistant who is responsible for 
coordinating development of information regarding 
assessment of need, forecasting economic and man- 
power conditions, and estimating costs of activities and 
preparing reports. The planning assistant is supported 
in these activities by three planners whose functions 
relate to the specific categories of planning activity 
just described. This small staff also provides planning 
services for line divisions a nd operating units. 

I am compelled to express a belief regarding quali- 
fications of planning staff for vocational education. 
White the manager and educational planner should 
have experience in and an understanding of vocational 
education, it is more important that they have expertise 
in the planning process and sufficient experience deal- 
ing with outside constituencies, such as our academic 
brethren in the state agency, local school officials, and 
ource people in other state agencies. Other staff 



need not be vocational educators. In fact, it could be 
advantageous if they were nol. Supporting staff with 
expertise in political science, economics, data handling 
and writing are far more useful. They should be young, 
bright, creative, and flexible. 

It should be obvious that a group such as that 
described cannot do more than provide central co- 
ordination of the planning effort. To some extent it is 
a serviee organization to operating units, providing 
information as well as analysis and assessment of 
program activity. 

One digression emerges at this point. It relates to 
staff organization for vocational education in a state 
agency. If any of you are contemplating a reorganiza- 
tion of staffing along the lines of the Office of Educa- 
tion’s Division of Vocational Education my humble ad- 
vice is “Think about it." 



The functions of a state agency differ significantly 
from those of the federal office. This is particularly 
true with respect to subject specialists in the several 
vocational fields. State agencies have a responsibility 
for program development in local educational agencies. 
This requires consultant assistance in subject matter 
and instruction as well as organization and operation. 
This responsibility still requires the competency of 
specialists with depth of experience in each of the major 
occupational fields. I, for one, would be lost if I didn’t 
have agriculture, home economics, health, business, 
distribution, trade and technical education subject 
specialists available on a full-time basis. 



Let me return to the specifics of planning for voca- 
tional education. No discourse of this kind would be 
complete without reporting on procedures for imple- 
menting a plan. 

I said earlier that planning cannot he done in isola- 
tion, that it must involve the operating units and pro- 



gram developers. It is a well-known axiom that a plan 
. developed by one group will not be reasonably imple- 
' mented by another group. Involvement in the process of 
planning by all concerned parties is essential. The 
planning staff is responsible for seeing that a plan is 
developed and periodically assisting wilh assessment 
of accomplishments. 

Planning staff, too, should not have responsibilities 
which overlap those of program developers and operat- 
ing units. In other words, it should not have operating 
functions assigned to it. It is, in the strictest sense, an 
internal unit with a staff function, as opposed to a line 
responsibility. Clarification of functions eliminates the 
possibililyof civil w ar between major divisions. 

The mere completion of the basic plan is not the end 
of the road. It is in the implementation of accepted 
objectives wherein the payoff lies. 

To do this requires as much planning as the basic 
plan itself. Specific activities identified in the annual 
program plan and budget must be translated into tasks, 
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each of which is assigned to an operating unit. Overall 
responsibility for action must be vested in a program 
manager. Task managers, under the supervision of the 
program manager, must be assigned. The task ma .ager 
has a basic responsibility to work with local agencies as 
well as operating unit personnel in assuring completion 
of activities delineated in the program budget. A task 
manager is essentially a coordinator, particularly when 
the activity for which he is responsible cuts across 
operating unit lines— such as a special program for the 
disadvantaged or handicapped. 

Parenthetically, I don’t believe in having full-time 
staff for such matters as “special needs’' or “coopera- 
tive education” or "exemplary programs.” They are 
excess baggage in the process of carrying out a pro- 
gram plan within the system I am describing. They 
tend to build separate empires instead of assisting with 
comprehensive progiam development. I prefer to leave 
such specialization to the federal level where, con- 
ceivably, it might be more appropriate. 

Task managers and operating units are responsible 
for preparing work plans for each activity to be carried 
out. This process is essential if objectives are to be met 
and funds are to be expended for the purposes for which 
they wereallotted. 

Work plans specify the action to be taken, the staff 
required, what each person will do, how long it will 
take, and what it will cost in staff time, travel and 
other maintenance costs. Actual costs can be deter- 
mined to carry out each activity. Internal administrative 
budgets are built and justified o^ the basis of unit 
work plans. 

“Seat-of-the-pants” implementation of a comprehen- 
sive plan is eliminated with this process. Eliminated, 
too, is the usual tendency to over-inflate an operating 
unit budget to protect it from arbitrary cats at a higher 
level. 

Planning in regions and local areas are part of the 
total process of comprehensive planning, whether it be 
for all of education or vocational education. Time con- 
straints prevent a complete and lengthy discussion of 
this aspect. I want at this time to merely indicate that 
there is a reciprocal nature to the process of state, 
regional, and local planning. Influence is two way— with 
each creating an impaci c n the direction of the other. 

There is one last matter to talk about. Up to now, this 
paper has dwelled on comprehensive planning within a 
state agency and some of the specifics with respect to 
vocational education planning. 

I call to your attention that regardless of structure 
for vocational education within a state (that is, within 
a state education agency or separate vocational board) 
each of us is part of a larger enterprise. It is this 
"prise— state government as a whole— which has 
ficant impact on our destiny. 



Ultimate responsibility for budgets and appropriation 
of funds rests with governors and legislatures. The 
competition for funds is intense, the irade offs frequent. 

It is particularly prudent, therefore, that close co- 
operation and coordination be effected with those state 
agencies that have a bearing on the program plans 
for education— and most particularly vocational educa- 
tion. It is most important that inputs from the depart- 
ments of Commerce, Social Services, and Labor be 
utilized in thedevelopmentofcomprehensive plans. 

In a state where all agencies participate in compre- 
hensive planning— where program budgeting is a way of 
life — all the expertise that can be mustered is essential 
in order that education plans not be subordinated in the 
schedule of priorities. 

All the necessary techniques — effectiveness mea- 
sures, costs-benefit studies, evaluation, assessment 
reports— must be used to create a climate of urgency 
in the total plans of state government in order for the 
education program to compete in a sometimes un- 
friendly world. 

I have taken liberties with the parameters of my as- 
signment this afternoon. I find that opportunities to 
present a viewpoint with respect to a process for voca- 
tional education planning are few and far between, 
that one's concerns must be aired and position must be 
clarified. 

Someone said some time ago, “An imperfect past 
does not excuse an imperfect present, but a knowledge 
of past realities and past mistakes is critical if we are 
to avoid the same mistakestwice.” 

It is my hope that there is developed within the 
period ahead a better climate of cooperative effort 
between the states and the federal level, that greater 
flexibility and freedom are given to the states (for we 
are in the hot seat, we are the ones who are directly 
accountable for results with people), that our efforts 
are supported with enthusiasm, that true assistance is 
given when we need it, that the process of groveling in 
the quagmire of minutia and detail is terminated, that 
we are viewed as mature, knowledgeable, and respon- 
sible people with some expertise of our own, that a 
global review of our state plans is conducted with a 
view toward praise and encouragement, and that for al! 
time microscopic inspection of the “ants” is eliminated. 

Machiavelli, in the 15th century, said, “There is noth- 
ing more difficult of success, nor more dangerous to 
handle, than to initiate a new order of things.” 

Nothing good comes easily, but with time, encourage- 
ment, help, and understanding, true and effective 
results will be evident. 

Let me close with a delightful fable which I consider 
most appropriate to the occasion. It is found in the pre- 
face to Robert Mager's book, Preparing Instructional 
Objectives. 

Once upon a time a Sea Horse gathered up his seven 



pieces of eight and cantered out to find his fortune. 
Before he had traveled very far he met an Eel, who 
said, 

“ Psst. Hey , bud . Whe re ’ya goinT’ 

' I’m going out to find my fortune/' replied the Sea 
Horse, proudly. 

“You’re in luck /’ said the Eel. “For four pieces of 
eight you can have this speedy flipper, and then you’ll 
be able to get there a lot faster/* 

“Gee, that’s swell / 1 said the Sea Horse, and paid the 
money and put on the flippei and slithered off at twice 
the speed. Soon hecame upon a Sponge, who said, 

“Psst. Hey, bud. Where ’ya goin’?” 

“I’m going out to find my fortune/’ replied the Sea 
Horse. 

“You’re in luck/’ said the Sponge. “For a small fee I 
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will let you have this jet-propelled scooter so that you 
will be able tot ravel a lot faster.” 

So the Sea Horse bought the scooter with his remain- 
ing money and went zooming through the sea five times 
as fast. Soon he came upon a Shark, w ho said, 

“Psst. II ey, bud. Where ’ya gomgT 
“I’m going out to find my fortune,” replied the Sea 
Horse. 

“You’re in luck. If you'll take this short cut,” said the 
Shark, pointing to his open mouth, “you’ll save yourself 
a lot of time.” 

“Gee, thinks/’ said the Sea Horse, and zoomed off 
into the interior of the Shark, there to bedevoured. 

The moral of this fable is that if you’re not sure where 
you v e going, you're liable to end up someplace else — 
and not even know it. 
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COORDINATED STATE PLANNING 
IN MINNESOTA: BACKGROUND PAPER 
FOR A SYMPOSIUM 



This background paper is intended to provide infor- 
mation to supplement the discussion and to describe 
the present and past activities in the development of a 
planning capability in Minnesota and should not be 
considered in any way except as a status report of the 
current state of the art in one state. 

The chart below shows the relationships between 
the three planning units involved. The solid lines 
represent the administrative line relationships. The 
broken lines between the State Planning Agency, the 
Division of Planning and Development, and the Plan- 
ning and Development Section in the Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education shew the staff inter- 
relationships between those units. 



Joseph F. Mai inski 
Program Development Section 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Minnesota Department of Education 
St. Paul , Minnesota 



Statewide coordinated planning is a noble goal. How- 
ever, in the present state of development much con- 
fusion exists as to the role and function of planning 
units, as well as the function of planning itself. 

However, it (planning) should be accepted as a 
separate profession with distinctive professional re- 
quirements and standards, emerging from all the 
aspects of the planning process, including its inter- 
play with other administrative functions. Admini- 
strative practitioners on the one hand, and research 
workers on the other, have their traditional roles, 
involving the use of restricted and simplified thinking 
models. Planners cannot use submodels which often 
have a very low degree of autonomy. Their profes- 
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sional skill relates to operations with extensive 
models, with many degrees of freedom, and often 
inconclusive evidence as to the empirical values of 
the coefficients linking various factors together. For 
such operations, previous experience in research or 
in executive administration may be more misleading 
than helpful. 1 

The acceptance of planning as a profession is in the 
process of occurring. However, the practices of provid- 
ing financial support to object categories without con- 
sidering alternative uses or the assignment of present 
program activity to new categorical descriptions tend to 
slow the development of coordinated planning ac- 
tivities. 

The organization and administration of education 
in Minnesota traditionally has had a high degree of 
autonomy in relation to the executive branch of state 
government. Local school districts receive powers 
directly from the legislature. The State Board of Educa- 
tion (the State Board for Vocational Education), the 
members of which are appointed for six-year terms by 
the governor and confirmed by the state senate, has 
the power to establish rules and regulations which have 
the force and effect of law. The State Board also ap- 
points the Commissioner of Education; until the 
Executive Reorganization Act of 1969 this appointment 
was for six years. Currently the appointment of the 
Commissioner of Education is for four years but does 
not coincide with the term of the governor. 

THE FRAMEWORK FOR PLANNING 
IN MINNESOTA 

Regional Structure 

In November 1967, by executive order of the governor, 
Minnesota created pilot planning areas and economic 
regions as an experimental step to providing a common 
framework for all statewide planning and program 
activity. An executive order in April, 1969, established 
this regional structure as a uniform geographic frame- 
work for (t) the collection and classification of data 
for state, local, and regional planning; (2) the coordina- 
tion of state, regional, and local planning activities; 
(3) the coordination of federally sponsored or operated 
programs; (4) the coordination and unification of local 
resources for resolving local problems and exploiting 
opportunities; and (5) the organization of local govern- 
ment forintergovernmental cooperation and planning. 

THE DIVISION OF PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The evolution of the planning activities within the 
Minnesota Department of Education into the Division 

'tide Kjctl The f fanning Proctts (Oslo. Norway. Ministry of 
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of Planning and Development was accelerated by the 
passage of the Elementary-Secondary Education Act. 

A summary of Title V ESEA activities as of June JO, 
1 967, contains the following statements: 

Perceiving its role partially as that of a “charge- 
agent,” the Title V planning staff has attempted to 
operate a planning unit as w'ell as performing neces- 
sary operative functions... 

During the course of fiscal 1967 the planning and 
administrative staff has personally conducted studies 
relating to teacher certification, administration 
office arrangements, file storage-retrieval, profes- 
sional development programs, roles of state depart- 
ments of education, and other diverse topics. In 
addition it has been responsible for the organization 
of a Department of Education Review (May 2-4, 
1967), a Department Management Seminar (June 
6-8. 14-15, 1967) and operation of the Professional 
Development Program. . . 

Attention was also given to information processes 
through several projects including a contract with 
Applications Research in Electronic Systems “to per- 
form a comprehensive study of the department’s 
techniques of information secural, recording, reten- 
tion, and dissemination”; the establishment cf a data 
processing section during fiscal 1967 to coordinate 
“the efforts of the ARIES study, as well as extending 
upon specific program design within the general 
format proposed by that study”; and the expansion 
of publication activities by addition of a graphics art 
consultant. 

Recommendations of committees w orking with the 
planning staff w ere as follows: 

Committee A — A planning and development staff 
directly responsible to the commissioner, should be 
established. 

Committee D— Jc is hoped that the information 
systems section will continue to seek the intense 
involvement of department, local district, and U.S. 
Office of Education personnel as its activities be- 
come increasingly operational. 

Committee C— Increasingly, local, state and federal 
educational units are placing greater reliance upon 
efficient data processing techniques. We are at a 
crucial phase in the development of these services 
in the State Department of Education. 

Committee D — The department has provided for 
wide involvement in the formulation of educational 
policy for the state. This involvement should continue 
with constant efforts to provide increased integration 
of the effort and the availability of essential planning, 
evaluation, and research services fo~ the validation 
of such policies. 

Committee E-. . . it is of utmost importance that 
the state agency exert great effort in directing, 
planning, and coordinating the educational programs 
in the elementary' and secondary schools of our state. 
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Committee F— Consideration should be given to 
the development of a program, planning, budget 
system (PPBS) to provide a more sophisticated 
analysis of educationatexpenditures. 

Committee G— A primary need is the development 
of a state long-range plan encompassing all phases 
of elementary and secondary education. This plan 
should provide for adequate coordination with 
higher education in the state. 

The three major projects of the Title V Office during 
fiscal year 1968 were: 

1. Development of Correlated Recommendations. 
The resultant document represented a compila- 
tion of recommendations found in previous 
examinations of the Department of Education, 
such as the Schleh Report, Public Examiner’s 
Report, and legislative reports. It directly related 
to the Departmental Review recommendations 
formulated in early May 1968 at a three-day, 
Title V-sponsored conference in Saint Paul. 

2. Advisory Committee Report. At the suggestion 
of the State Board of Education the Title V 
staff carried out and completed the study. The 
report was accepted and approved by the State 
Board at the March 1968 meeting of the Board. 

3. Criteria Recommendations. At the request of the 
State Board of Education, a Department of Edu- 
cation effort to develop criteria relative to edu- 
cational program, professional personnel, pupil 
personnel services, attendance units, adminis- 
trative units and school finance was completed 
by March 24, coordination of the departmental 
production plan. 

Alth ough Title V continued to exist as an independent 
funding vehicle, the State Board of Education 
authorized the creation of an Office of Planning and 
Development on May 8, 1968, to more fully coordinate 
planning efforts fostered by Title V and the somewhat 
similar planning demanded for State Administration of 
TitlellUESEA. 

All Minnesota state departments are required to 
recognize boundaries, to utilize the regions for all plan- 
ning purposes, and to work toward conformance with 
the regions for administrative purposes. In a memo- 
randum to all state departments dated August 6, 1970, 
the governor restated his commitment to the regional 
planning structure: 

Attached is a copy of Executive Order No. 60. 
This is the culmination of the process of regional 
delineation begun in 1966, including my earlier Exec- 
utive Orders 9 and 37. 

Although 1 have provided for flexibility in that 
counties may ask for a change in assignment or the 
creation of a new region, it is my intent that these 
regions be used for: 

lKJC 



1. All federal multi-country planning and devel- 
opment programs; 

2 . The creation of Region ll Development Com- 
missions as provided for in Ch. 1122, Laws 
1969; 

3. Planningand administration of state programs. 

On this last point, I am reaffirming the charge 

originally given to state departments and agencies in 
Executive Order 37, the State Planning Agency will 
be convening a meeting of all state departments 
and agencies concerned with regionalization. Please 
assign the responsibility for this matter to a respon- 
sible person in your department and ask him to be 
prepared to represent the department in the forth- 
comingmeeting. 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK FOR 
PLANNING IN MINNESOTA 
The State Planning Agency 
Statutory Authority and Responsibilities 

The passage of legislation (Laws 1965, c.685, as 
amended by Laws 1967, c.898) creating a State Plan- 
ning Agency, represents the first major effort on the 
part of the State of Minnesota to initiate a statewide 
planning program. The introductory statement of the 
statute states that: 

In order that the state benefit from an integrated 
program for the development and effective employ- 
ment of its resources, and in order to promote the 
health, safety, and general welfare of its citizens, it 
is in the public interest, that a planning agency be 
created in the executive branch of state government 
to engage in a program of comprehensive statewide 
planning. The agency will act as a directing, advisory, 
consulting, and coordinating agency vo harmonize 
activities at all levels of government, to render plan- 
ning assistance to all governmental units, and to 
stimulate public interest and participation in the de- 
velopment ofthestate. 

The State Planning Agency is directed to: 

Prepare comprehensive, long-range recommenda- 
tions for the orderly and coordinated growth of the 
state, including detailed recommendations for long- 
range plans of operating state departments and 
agencies. 

The agency acts as a coordinating agency for planning 
activities of all state departments and agencies and 
local levels of government. Local units of government 
and state agencies are encouraged and assisted in 
developing planning programs. The State Planning 
Agency is authorized to advise and assist the Minnesota 
Municipal Commission in deliberations relative to an- 
nexation, incorporation, and detachment proceedings. 

The State Planning Agency has limited staff comple- 
ment and reties heavily upon consultants for basic 
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research and development of detailed technical studies. 
The University of Minnesota provides valuable research 
assistance to the agency in many areas, including 
geographic projections and detailed studies of the popu- 
lation, economy and land use of the state. 

The statute also authorized the creation of an Office 
of Local and Urban Affairs within the State Planning 
Agency. This office has the primary responsibility for 
providing technical advice and assistance to local 
government and stimulating intergovernmental co- 
operation. A basic responsibility of the agency and its 
Office of Local and Urban Affairs is to inform local 
government units about federal and state programs of 
Value to them in meeting and resolving social, eco- 
nomic, and physical problems of the community. 

The Stale Planning Agency receives policy guidance 
from the State Planning Advisory Committee, consist- 
ing of three members each of the Minnesota Senate 
and House of Representatives and eleven me mbers 
appointed by the governor. Upon request of the State 
Planning Officer, the various state agencies and depart- 
ments are required to cooperate in executing pro- 
visions of the statute. 

The State Planning Agency provides staff assist- 
ance to the Capitol Area Architectural and Planning 
Commission. The primary responsibility of this commis- 
sion is to prepare, prescribe and amend a comprehen- 
sive planforthe capilolarea. 

The State Planning Agency, the Department of 
.Administration, and the Governor’s Office act as a 
management team to focus on and develop long-range 
goals and objectives for the State of Minnesota. This 
cooperative effort is designed to provide the governor 
and legislature with background information necessary 
to develop policies relative to state programming, inter- 
governmental relations, and the expenditure of state 
funds 

The Sta'e Planning Agency, during the 1967-69 
biennium, has formulated a set of principles and guide- 
lines for achieving the purpose and intent of the statute. 
These principles are set forth in Part II. Major effort 
was directed to developing cooperation and support 
within state agencies, the federal government, local 
government, and the private sector in planning for the 
development of the state. The new work program and 
organizational structure developed for the 1959-71 
biennium is designed to further this cooperative effort, 
to guide the research, study and analysis of state prob- 
lems, and develop a continuing planning system for 
development of the slate. 

State Planning Agency Principles 

As a general guide to the development of the state 

planning program, the following principles have been 

‘ ipted by the State Planning Agency: 

ERTC The ever changing demands of society require the 
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development of a continuing system of long-range 
statewide planning rather than the production of 
a static state plan. 

2. State planning must relate to current as well as 
future issues and must be closely tied to the 
management, budgetary, and legislative processes 
of state government. The State Planning Agency 
must develop information and policy recommenda 
lions for the governor and the legislature. How- 
ever, this is not a substitute for the policy develop- 
ment responsibilities of state departments. The 
State Planning Agency must work through state 
departments as much as possible, assisting and 
guiding their planning efforts, intervening oniy 
when interdepartmental coordination is neces- 
sary. 

3. The State Planning Agency will act as the base 
for interdepartmental planning when the scope 
of individual departmental responsibilities is not 
broad enough to accomplish needed functional 
planning. 

4. The State Planning Agency must provide the basic 
framework cf data, projections, and assumptions 
regarding the nature and direction of state de- 
velopment. This framework must be relevant to 
determining the future need for services provided 
by state government, other public agencies, and 
private organizations in the state. 

The three major projects of the Office of Planning 
and Development during Fiscal Year 1969 were: 

I. Minnesota Educational Service Areas. Educators 
recognize that the provision of some educational 
seivices is beyond the resources of even the most 
adequately organized school districts. To amelio- 
rate the critical needs which exist in all regions 
of the state, school districts are increasingly 
partk'pating in seivices provided through educa- 
tional research and development councils 
(ERDC), through cooperative alEances of several 
districts, and through areawide educational 
service units. Examples of such organizational 
structures are the six existing ERDCs, the 19 
funded Title HI projects which are mrlti-district 
in nature, and the many existing state coopera- 
tives in the area of special education. 

While these units have demonstrated the ability 
to temporarily satisfy a specific need, serious 
shortcomings do exist. Primary among these are 
the lack of cooperative effort among the many 
organizations, an inability to find a secure, rec- 
ognized position within the stale’s educational 
framework, and a failure to obtain an adequate 
and consistent source of financial support. 

The Department of Education is aware of the 
proliferation of these cooperative units through- 
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out the state. In the Fall of 1968, the Division of 
Planning and Development began a study aimed 
at a possible establishment of a state system of 
service agencies. Staff members from DPD 
visited other states which have working middle- 
echelon educational units. Literature was re- 
viewed to glean the current thinking of nationally 
known educators relative to these organizations. 

A committee of Department of Education person- 
nel was formed to lend additional insight to the 
study. 

A series of meetings was conducted with per- 
sonnel within the several divisions to acquaint 
them with the study and to gain input. The State 
Planning Agency was contacted concerning the 
governor’s executive orders, recent state legisla- 
tion, and regional activities. 

In March, basic data relative to the intermedi- 
ate unit rationale, progress in other states, and 
cooperatives in Minnesota were presented to the 
State Board of Education. This was followed in 
April by a report which proposed the creation of 
11 Minnesota Educational Service Areas 
(MESA) in the state. This report made a series 
of 13 recommendations which involved govern- 
ance, program, and finance for these MESA 
units. The report further suggested a series of 
techniques which might be employed in the 
implementation of this cooperative service unit 
system. 

The State Eoard of Education expressed inter- 
est in the MESA concept and authorized a series 
of regional meetings for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating information and collecting input from per- 
sons throughout the state. Further study into the 
major areas of concern to formation of MESA 
units was also approved. 

Staff members of DPD have participated in a 
number of activities which relate to MESA units. 
Several meetings have been conducted with the 
Special Education Section to coordinate regional 
developments. Vocational education on a regional 
basis has been discussed. DPD has participated in 
a study and a workshop relative to computer 
usage on a broad regional base. Meetings have 
been held with ERDC units and representative 
groups of superintendents. The State Planning 
Agency has been contacted relative to a coopera- 
tive approach to regionalism. 

Present plans call for a first series of regional 
meetings to be conducted in September and 
October. Educational needs of the separate areas 
will be assessed through a comprehensive study 
and with the assistance of a contracted agency. 

^ Meetings will continue to be held within the de- 
partment to further the study of a regional ap- 
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proach to the provision of cooperative educational 
services. 

2. Planning Programming and Budgeting Systems. 
The Division of Planning and Development con- 
tinued to have involvement with the Planning 
Programming and Budgeting Systems (PPBS) 
during fiscal year 1969. Increasing complexity 
of state undertakings, rising demand for services, 
and a search for new revenues has c r eated a need 
for a systematic portrayal of what state govern- 
ment is doing, why it is being done, and for 
whom. The PPBS concept is designed to answer 
these pertinent questions and to translate them 
into budgetary needs. In part, Title V funds were 
utilized to support DPD staff members ill a con- 
tinuing coordinated effort to work toward the 
PPBS approach. 

The DPD was assigned responsibility for com- 
pleting an inventory docu *ent for the Depart- 
ment of Education. From this inventory was 
assembled a chart of programs, sub-programs, 
activities, and sub-activities which described the 
department organization and function. Goals, 
purposes, and quantifiable objectives were 
drafted to supplement the chart and to convert 
it to PPBS terms. Many members of the depart- 
ment were contacted and consulted in the 
completion of this task. 

In January 1969, a State Program and Opera- 
tions Manual was published jointly by the Min- 
nesota State Planning Agency and the Minnesota 
Department of Administration. This manual re- 
presents Phase I of an attempt to develop 
program structures and to state explicit goals 
emphasizing underlying purposes and ends rather 
than means. The basic assumptions in compiling 
the manual center on the concept that a system- 
atic analysis of state efforts, combined with care- 
ful definit ion of program ends, could contribute to 
legislative and executive decision-making. 

The operations manual was designed with 
three specific purposes in mind: (a) to develop ex- 
fl.cit and understandable statements of the ends 
toward which state agency efforts are directed; 
(b) to provide a uniform framework for compari- 
son and analysis of state programs; and (c) to 
establish a basis for possible future development 
of program budgeting and of management and 
fiscal information systems. Production of the 
manual is only a first step. Considerable research, 
analysis, definition of objectives, relationship 
between programs, and evaluation must supple- 
ment the originaldocument. 

The Department of Education has been ac- 
tively involved in this preliminary PPBS activity. 
Recently, the department was selected by the 



State Planning Agency to be one of the 10 state 
governmental units to participate in a pilot pro- 
gram budgeting project. As a part of this project, 
a program budeet will be prepared by the de- 
partment for the 1971-73 biennium. The Division 
of Planning and Development will serve as the 
coordinator of the project while working closely 
with a coordinating committee within the depart- 
ment and with the State Planning Agency. 

3. School District Reorganization. Education 1967 
represented a comprehensive effort to survey the 
status of education in Minnesota. Included among 
the many facets of education which were re- 
viewed was an analysis of the status of school 
district reorganization in the state. Based upon 
information brought out in the study, consolida- 
tion of school districts was recommended. The 
study suggested that the establishment of sound 
school districts and the formation of attendance 
centers of sufficient size to promote educational 
efficiency are of the highest priority. To attain 
this goal, the study recommended the criterion of 

10. 000- student enrollment (grades 1-12) be 
adopted for the establishment of sound school 
district organization. 

The State Board of Education responded to 
Education 1967 by publishing Cri'eria Recom- 
mendations. This response concurred with much 
of the data and recommendations presented in the 
larger study. It did, however, suggest that a 
school district enrollment of 3,000 students 
(grades 1-12) is necessary to consistently assure 
that students will have the access which they 
deserve to minimally sufficient curricular offer- 
ings, pupil personnel services, and professional 
instructional staff 

These two historic documents did not attempt 
to delineate the geographic boundaries which 
would be necessary for attainment of either the 

10.000- or the 3,000-student school districts. With- 
out such a purview, no guide was available upon 
which to base future efforts and decisions relative 
to school district consolidation. The Division of 
Planning and Development undertook this task 
in an effort to elaborate upon the basis for plan- 
ning. 

The staff of DPD produced a series of back- 
ground materials during the fall of 1968 which 
is relevant to the consolidation of school districts. 
These materials included (a) a review of state- 
ments and opinions concerning the quality goals 
for education, (b) a survey of studies which have 
correlated student achievement with school size, 
(c) a summary of the criteria which must prevail 
in considering suggested school district size, and 



(d) a compilation of expert opinion relative to 
minimumand optimum school districtsize. 

To better understand the actors which directly 
influence school district reorganization in this 
state, selected demographic data were assembled. 
Included was information in the following areas 
for the state and for each of the II economic 
regions: (a) population trends, (b) division be- 
tween urban and rural populations, (c) average 
annual rates of population growth or decline, 
(d) annual live births, (e) annual school census by 
age groups, (0 annual school enrollments, (g) 
labor profiles, and (h) agricultural development 
data. 

School programs currently offered in Minne- 
sota school districts were examined and com- 
pared. Course offerings were counted to reflect 
the substantial difference in available educational 
opportunity. 

On the basis of the assembled data, Division of 
Planning and Development staff members con- 
sulted with other personnel within the Depart- 
ment of Education. From these series of meetings 
evolved a pattern for a structure of more efficient 
school districts in the slate. As a climax of these 
activities, two series of consolidated rchool dis- 
tricts were proposed— one based upon a criterion 
of 3,000 students per district and one upon 
10,000 students per district. 

A Department of Education seminar was con- 
ducted for 38 Department of Education staff 
members in January to familiarize them with 
the proposed consolidation plan. A procedure was 
outlined which could be followed in acquainting 
citizens throughput the state with the proposal 
and could assist in obtaining further infor- 
mational input. 

The entire proposal was presented to the State 
Board of Education at an informal meeting in 
January 1969. The State Board expressed some 
reservations concerning the plan and the 
proposed series of regional meetings. No formal 
stand was taken by the State Board at this 
meeting. 

FISCAL YEAR 1970 

1 he Office of Planning and Development (OPD) was 
treated by action of the State Board of Education in 
May 1968. The unit was assigned several broad educa- 
tional responsibilities which involve close w'orking 
associations with components of each of the major 
divisions within the department. In July 1969, this 
unit was designated as the Division of Planning and 
Development (DPD). The major activities of the divi- 
sion were: 

I. Planning (Title V ESEA), 
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2. Innovative Educational Enterprises (Title 111 
ESEA), 



3. Planning and Evaluation (Title IV ESEA, Sec. 
402), 



4. Equal Educational Opportunities (Title IV 
Civil Rights). 

Educational planning activities which occurred within 
the division during 1969-70 were fairly numerous. In- 
volvement continued with ne Minnesota Educational 
Service Area (MESA) activity in that staff expanded 
upon and refined the original report, conducted a series 
of public meetings, and assembled a 66-person task 
force to present a citizen reaction to the proposal. Such 
a response is expected in September of this year. 

Another planning activity in which division involve- 
ment has been intense is that involving installation of a 
Planning Programming Budgeting System in the de- 
partment. 

During fiscal year 1970 division personnel partic- 
pated in inter-divisional consortia for purposes of plan- 
ning in the areas of educational program evaluation, 
juvenile delinquency prevention, teacher manpower 
analysis, drug abuse control, special educational 
regional network, data processing network, PPBS 
experimental test program, analyses for the officing of 
the department in new quarters, and other related 
activities. 

A current activity within the Division of Planning 
and Development is a study of vocational-technical 
education and the interrelationships of the area 
vocational-technical schools operated by local school 
districts and those programs operated by junior col- 
leges. The Proposed Organization and Rationale for 
Vocational-Technical Junior College Study follows: 

The American educational process, as it is 
organized today, is a social activity which has pre- 
served educational institutions of the past. These 
institutions were created at various times in the 
development of western civilization to answer exist- 
ing needs at the time of their creation. In general, 
the development ol educational institutions has been 
from the “top” down. Some traditions, formulated 
in the reasons for the founding of these institutions, 
remain with us today. A listing of the institutions, 
their approximate eras of founding, and generalized 
category of purposes are as follows: 



.John, 7hs School and Scxitty. 




institution Era of Founding Purpose 2 



Professional Schools 


Medieval 
19th Century 


Culture 

Utility 


University Graduate 
College Schools 


Medieval 


Culture 

Discipline 


Grammar or Inter- 
mediateSchool 


Renaissance 


Culture 

Discipline 


Primary 


16th Century 


Utility 


Kindergarten 


18th Century 


Moral 


Normal 


19th Century 


Utility 

Culture 


Connecting Class 


19th Century 


— 


Technical Schools 


19th Century 


Utility 



In the development of American education, Min- 
nesota has conformed with national trends, some- 
times leading and sometimes following these trends. 
A most profound, but little-emphasized impact upon 
American education was made by the movement to 
end child labor through statutory action. Minnesota’s 
general response to this movement was to reduce 
child labor in industrial employment, but to make 
exceptions for agricultural employment. Now that 
agriculture has become technological and mech- 
anized, the need for large numbers of laborers is 
greatly reduced. Rural children, like their urban 
peers, generally have similar plans for education 
and mobility. 

Concurrent with the effectiveness of the move- 
ment to end child labor was the growth of the Ameri- 
can comprehensive school system. Teachers who 
worked in the old, but separate existing educational 
institutions transferred employment and 'or trained 
new teachers for the growing public systems. This is 
how traditions were transferred. In effect, public 
education became an organizational umbrella over 
the old kindergartens, academics, and primary and 
grammar schools. That this trend is reaching its 
fulfillment is evidenced by the increasing enrollment 
in public institutions of higher education which is a 
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partial cause of the well-known financial difficulties 
oftheprivate institutions. 

A problem which should be openly decided in the 
formulation of a K-14 plan of organization is the 
question of whether American society can afford to 
keep its young citizens off the labor market. This 
question contains the following implications: 

1. Is it a good educational practice and economically 
feasible to continue to maintain societies (the pub- 
lic elementary, secondary, and post-secondary 
organizations) within a society? 

2. Since the technological revolution has largely 
replaced the industrial revolution, and since there 
currently exists a dynamic profusion and increase 
of knowledge, is it feasible to continue organiza- 
tional planning as if public access to knowledge 
was limited, manageable, and terminal? 

3. Given the first and second implications, is it a 
sound social practice to introduce children to 
society on a general-to-speciatized curricular 
arrangement? Could not the student, soon after 
adolescence, have been specialized sufficiently to 
earn some income and continue a pattern of con- 
tinuing work and education the remainder of his 
(her) life? 

4. Considering the rapidly changing nature of 
American and world societies, is a general educa- 
tion in preparation for life of sufficient social 
utility to justify its costs? 

5. Should the primary custody of education change 
from knowledge to people? 

6. Is it politically possible and socially desirable to 
modify expectations of Minnesota citizens from 
public education as a community enterprise to 
expectations of a social service? The classical 
economic elements of land, labor, and capital were 
recently enlarged to include management. Every 
indication now points to the necessity of adding 
knowledge as a fifth element in the technological 
nations. 

Since the data being studied in this report will be 
utilized for organizational considerations, it is as- 
sumed that any reorganization should be structured 
to implement the aims, goals, and objectives. Hence, 
the previous questions were raised. Secondly, it is 
assumed that the aims of the present major educa- 
tional organizations in Minnesota are not in unity. 
Yet ; all waste is due to isolation. Finally, it is assumed 
that the readers of this study involved persons with 
limited reading ti ne. The organization of the study, 
therefore, capsulize, with frequent documenta- 
tion the organization, financing, enrollment, staffing, 
-"^-nce experience, curricular activities and plan- 
ts on the vocational- technical and the junior 
l\Ll systems of Minnesota. 



THE PROGRAM PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT SECTION 
Vocational-Technical Education 
The duties of the director as they appear in Part I 
of the Stale Plan for Vocational-Technical Education 
describe the functions and purposes of the section. 
Theyare as follows: 

Shall be responsible to the State Director for the 
direction and supervision of liaison work with in- 
dustry and other agencies in the identification of 
new vocational-technical programs in any or all 
occupational fields, or combination of fields, and for 
all groups of people served under the provisions of 
this plan. 

Shall be responsible for the determination, col- 
lection, and interpretation of employment, demo- 
graphic, and financial data upon whi^h the prepara- 
tion cf an annual and a long-range plan for 
vocational-technical education shall be directed . 

Shall be responsible for the coordination of 
research conducted in the Vocational-Technical 
Education Division and for the supervision of 
developmental research conducted under grants 
and contracts. Shall provide for a united research 
effort between the activities of the Research Co- 
ordinating Unitand the Division. 

Shall be responsible for the initiation and conduct 
of studies and surveys to aid in the planning, pro- 
gramming, and budgeting of vocational-technical 
education programs as particularly related to the an- 
nual and iong-range plan. 

Shall provide the State Director and other agencies 
with historical and statistical data upon which 
projected planning may take place. 

The development of the planning activities within 
the Division of Vocational-Technical Education fol- 
lowed a pattern similar to that of the Division of Plan- 
ning and Development, but with emphasis on the 
unique needs of vocational-technical education. 

The passage of Public Law 88-210 came at a time of 
rapid expansion of post-secondary vocational education 
in Minnesota. S. K. Wick, then State Director cf 
Vocational-Technical Education, conceived the idea of 
a New Program Development Team. This unit was 
created in October 1966, and in July 1968, the present 
organizational structure wasinstituted. 

As the rate of program expansion slowed, the 
emphasis of activities shifted toward overall planning. 
The Projected Activities Report was the vehicle. Since 
the passage of Public Law 90-576, the major activities 
of the section have been the preparation of the State 
Long-Range and Annual Program Plan. 

This required consultation with the State Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education staff. These activities 
included discussions concerning: 

I. Process of State and Local Plan development and 
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the development of understandings related to the 
role and function of policy planning and work 
planning, 

2. The development of an interpretation of laws, 
rules, and regulations, 

3. The development of a visual presentation of an 
individual’s progress toward self-fulfillment 
through occupational competency. 

The Advisory Council meets monthly throughout the 
year and develops a work plan. The council requested 
that background papers concerning discussion topics 
be prepared. These topics included: 

1. What is the basic public policy commitment in 
Minnesota to make available and/or fund occupa- 
tional education? 

2. Manpower needs based on the Industry Occupa- 
tion Matrix. 

3. Adult vocational education demand and avail- 
ability. 

4. Current programming efforts for disadvantaged 
and handicapped. 

5. A brief analysis of the goals and objectives shown 
in the 1970 and 1971 State Plan for Vrxational- 
Technical Education. 



o 

opiw of these two papers art available upon request from Dar- 
J\f vard, State Leadership Specialist, The Center for Vocational 
hnical Education, 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus. Ohio 45210. 



The Section was responsible for the design and instal- 
lation of the Local Long-Range and Annual Program 
Plan. A paper entitled “A Brief Analysis of the Goals 
and Objectives Shown in the 1970 and 1971 State Plan 
for Vocational Education” (which is attached) sum- 
marizes the interrelationship of these two activities. A 
current activity of the section is the development of a 
systematic procedure for *he professional development 
of personnel in vocational-technical education. A paper 
entitled ‘‘Prospectus, Education Professions Develop- 
ment in Vocational-Technical Education” describes this 
activity. 3 



SUMMARY 

The specific planning activities of each of the units 
described in this paper have major utility within the 
area of concern; namely, statewide planning for the 
Stale Planning Agency, overall educational planning 
for the Division of Planning L .d Development, and 
vocational-technical planning for the Program Planning 
and Development Section. Close staff relationships 
have developed which are best characterized by the 
joint identification, collection, interpretation, and use of 
data by all of the planning units. 






THE ROLE OF THE STATE ADVISORY 
COUNCIL IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PLANNING: A REPORT OF A PANEL 

Panel Chairman: Calvin Del! e field 
Director , National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

Members : Joseph Clary 
Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council for 
Vocational-Technical Education , North Carolina 

John Koenig 

Associate State Director , Division of Vocational Education , New Jersey 

Donald Truitt 
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Chairman, Illinois State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

Reviewer: Bruce Reinhart 
Research Consultant to the National Advisory 
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Although advisory councils are not new to vocational 
education, the establishment of a s'atewide council in 
every state in the nation is new. Since the establish- 
ment of these councils there has been little opportunity 
to discuss their precise role. Therefore, a panel on 'The 
Role of the State Advisory Council in Vocational Edu- 
cation Planning" was included in the agenda of the 
Third Annual Leadership Development Seminar for 
State Directors of Vocational Education. 

It is important to note, however, that more than a 
clarification of the role of the councils was accom- 
plished. The presentations of the panel members and 
the comments of the participants earnestly attempted to 
establish 'he great importance and value of state coun- 
cils for vocational education in general and for state 
directors in particular. 

The desire to emphasize the importance and value 
of the state councils by council chairmen and directors, 
of course, is not surprising. New organizations are al- 
ways precarious until they have been made secure 
«k™ M gh institutionalization. It was only natural, there- 
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that those who were identified with the councils 






desired to affirm the importance and value of the slate 
councils for vocational education. But it is also impor- 
tant to note that the state directors were also eager 
to affirm the importance and value of the councils. 
Whether it was the reality of the councils 1 existence, 
their current or potential value, the inherent wisdom of 
the legislation which established them, or some other 
reasons, it was amply evident that the slate directors 
were genuinely interested and generously supportive of 
the state councils. 

This need for clarification of role and this climate of 
support provided the panel with a receptive selling for 
their presentations. Both are evident in the following 
summarization. 



THE CLARIFICATION OF MISSION AND ROLE 
The Sense of Mission 

The clarification of the role of the state councils begins 
with the establishment of a sense of mission. The sense 
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of mission is not the objective establishment of goals 
and objectives. To possess a mission is to possess a 
value-laden commitment. To obtain a sense of mission, 
a state council must recognize and acknowledge the 
values which are inherent in their membership and 
which relate to their charge and must give expression 
to them. Donald Truitt expressed this sense of mission 
when he stated, “The single goal of the State Advisory 
Council in Illinois is the improvement of vocational 
education in Illinois.’ 1 Truitt continued, “We agree 
with the National Council, which stated, ‘The primary 
reason this nation has not yet established a society in 
which there is equal opportunity to learn and work is 
that it has not yet tried.’ We want to try in Illinois. We 
accept the challenge oftheNational Council. . 

A sense of mission was also expressed by Joseph 
R. Clary, who declared, “I come as one who believes 
il (state council) can play a strong, positive and sup- 
portive role to help you (state directors) in the job you 
must do. If I didn't belkve that, I wouldn't want to be 
apartofone. 11 

There was, therefore, a sense of mission inherent in 
the messages of the panel members. In brief, they 
expressed a strong commitment to the improvement 
of vocational education because they believe in voca- 
tional education. 



The Role of Evaluation 

Evaluation is one of the major tasks of state advisory 
councils identified by the panelists. P.L. 90-576 (1968 
VEA Ammendments) specifies that it is Ihe duly of the 
councils to evaluate vocational education programs, 
services and activities and to publish and distribute the 
results thereof. In fact, it is from this central respon- 
sibility that most other duties, activities and respon- 
sibilities are derived. The organization of the councils, 
the division of labor, the employment of staff, the 
expenditure of funds, the ordering of activities and the 
various reports, position papers, pronouncements and 
other messages of the council derive from the coun- 
cil's central responsibility to evaluate. 

The councils have broad latitude in this responsibility. 
No aspect of the evaluation of vocational education is 
withheld from them. They may even evaluate the the 
relationship of vocational education to the activities of 
private schools, the training programs of business and 
industry, vocational rehabilitation, manpower develop- 
ment, and other programs. 

Furthermore, the role which the councils adopt for 
the purpose of evaluation— staff assessment of avail- 
able data, independent surveys, contracted research, 
public hearings— is limited only by the imagination of 
the councils, their resources, and their propriety. But 
propriety, as John H. Koenig pointed out, is an im- 
portant ingredient. For example, Koenig suggested that 



going into individual school districts to collect evalua- 
tion information is not a proper role for the state coun- 
cil. Yet, both the subjects of evaluation and the roles 
which the councils assume in attaining this goal are 
given wide latitude. 

In speaking about evaluation Truitt stated that the 
Illinois council assumed the role of “irreverent" bank 
examiners. Heelaborated byexplaning, 

Our state director is aw’are of the fact that we 
are looking over his shoulder. Please do not inter- 
pret this, however, as meaning that we see our task 
as being negative. We have a good working relation- 
ship with the Director of Vocational Education in 
Illinois. He and his staff have assisted us greatly in 
our V’ork, but they do know that we are present. We 
ask questions. We talk to the users of his product. 
We talk to potential users of his product. We talk 
to his product, sometimes with a new and different 
view. All with the underlying question, “What is best 
for vocational education in Illinois?" 

Perhaps the role of evaluation w’as best summarized 
by Calvin Dellefield when he declared, “When all is 
said and done, the evaluations of the state councils 
will be measured by the way they deal with the big 
questions. Are all people receiving job training? Are 
they being trained for jobs that really exist? Are 
enough people being trained? Is vocational education 
going in the right direction? Is it responsive to com- 
munity needs?" Dellefield concluded, “Focus on big 
issues, shun the pet projects which take you out of the 
mainstream of major concerns, and you will not be 
vulnerable to criticism." 



The Role of Advisement 

The second major task of the council is to provide 
vocational education with sound advice. P.L. 90-576 
also specifies that the state advisory councils prepare 
and submit an evaluation report through the State 
Board to the commissioner and to the National Ad- 
visory Council, which (I) evaluates the effectiveness of 
vocational education programs, services and activities 
carried out to meet the program objectives set forth 
in their state plan for vocational education and (2) 
recommends such changes in programs, services, and 
activities as may be warranted. This legislation also 
indicates that the councils have the responsibility to ad- 
vise the state board of education ori the development of 
policy matters arising in the administration of the state 
plan for vocational education. The implications are 
that the state councils should advise the state board on 
the development of the state plan and to advise the 
state board on policy matters arising from the adminis- 
tration of vocational education in the state. 

In addition to these formally prescribed mandates, 
the state councils have found many opportunities to pro- 
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vide informal guidance. Again, the nature of this in- 
formal advice varies as widely as the imagination of the 
council members and the development of communica- 
tion channels. Stated Clary, 

Any substantive recommendation made to or 
coming out of our council should not come as a 
surprise to the Director of Occupational Education 
at either secondary or post-secondary levels. The re- 
sult of this has been that in several instances before 
formal recommendations have been hammered out in 
the council, the state agencies have already started 
action or are able to outline some steps to be taken. 
This has resulted in an excellent relationship be- 
tween the council and state staffs. 

John Koenig testified on the way the council and the 
Division of Vocational Education have been working 
together in New Jersey. He spoke of the involvement 
of the council in the development of a master plan 
for vocational education. He also reported that the 
council provided “political support for increased fund- 
ing for vocatio.i§l education in their state.” (New 
Jersey, which has had an advisory council since 1965, 
has been able to increase the budget for vocational 
education from $100,000 to $3,500,000 in five years 
with the help of the council.) He also reported, “The 
council has reviewed, advised and supported, before the 
Commissioner of Education, the initiation of a program 
planning and budget system which has put vocational 
education way out in front of the rest of the Depart- 
ment of Education in New' Jersey.” Koenig slated flatly, 
“With the problems we had in New Jersey, 1 know we 
would not be where we are today without the help 
of the council.” 

Dellefield pointed out that the character of the coun- 
cils' advice differs significantly from the character of 
most advice received from outsiders. He described the 
councils as being a “sort of right hand, inside— out- 
side evaluator.” He explained that, 

Since vocational education is now standing in the 
center of the stage it has had to learn how to accept 
more pressures than ever before. The first pressure 
that we should be able to accept is that of con- 
tinuous evaluation. Some of the cirtics w’ant to 
evaluate vocational education with the goal of nibbl- 
ing away and assuming its responsibilities. But this 
is not the purpose of the state councils. The slate 
councils are “inside— outside evaluators” who w-ant to 
improve and build vocational education, not tear it 
down. 

Truitt also spoke of the unique role that state coun- 
cils have in providing constructive advice for the 
Improvement of vocational education. He declared, 

A council such as ours can do things that the 
director and his staff cannot do. Since we are “out- 
ers,” so to speak, we do not risk job or careers to 
?ak out. We can take political risks. I don't mean to 
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be critical, but these are facts of life. We want to 

help and we will. 

THE WORKING RELATIONSHIP 

The Federal Rules and Regulations concerning ad- 
visory councils states that w'hether the council is ap- 
pointed by the governor or by the state board of 
education, it should be separate and independent from 
the state board. It also states that the staff of the 
councils should be subject only to the supervision and 
direction of the state advisory council. These regula- 
tions have viewed independence as being critical to the 
ability of the councils to evaluate the effectiveness of 
vocational education. They undoubtedly reflect the 
intent of Congress. 

Yet, through ignorance, false judgement or intent, a 
number of state councils were forced to undergo an 
early struggle to establish their independence; It is 
hard to imagine that the panelists or the participants 
were unaware of this as they came together for a con- 
ference. It is interesting to note, therefore, that the 
state directors went out of their way to affirm that an 
independent council was their only desire and that the 
council chairmen and executive directors went out of 
their way to indicate the necessity of interdependence. 
What resulted w'as a clearer understanding of the work- 
ing relationship in which interdependence was acknowl- 
edged to be just as necessary as independence. 

Truitt affirmed the independence of the Illinois 
Council when he stated, “In the first half of our task, 
to evaluate, we assume the role of bank examiners. 
One pressure group described our council as being 
made up of ‘self-centered radicals.’ I would accept the 
connotation of 'irreverent/ At least we do not step on 
any toes inadvertantly.” 

Further insight into the nature of independence of 
councils and their staffs was related by Clary when he 
reported these words of his chairman, 'Joe, if you 
don’t get into a few areas that probably aren’t any of 
your business, there's a good chance you won’t be doing 
the job you ought to do.' 

It was evident that the panelists felt that the discus- 
sion of independence had carried the pendulum too far 
in that direction to the detriment of interdependence, 
Perhaps they saw the need for interdependence in the 
carrying out of their council duties with many groups, 
agencies and organizations dealing with employment, 
economic development, and human resources develop- 
ment. Peihaps they observed that vocational education 
has suffered from its separation from other facet* of 
the educational system and did not desire a separation 
between the establishment and the councils. Perhaps 
the council representatives knew that they could not do 
their job without cooperation or perhaps they saw a role 
for themselves as catalysts in an interdependent and 
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cooperation role with many other agencies. But, what- 
ever the reason, the underlying concern of the 
panelists for interdependence was strongly asserted. 

To make the particulars more explicit, Clary raised 
the following question, “How can councils and state 
staffs develop supportive relationships which are inter- 
dependent?” He then make the following suggestions 
forthecouncils: 

1 . Give strong support to the state board of education 
and its staff wherever possible. Be for some 
things— not always against what is going on. 

2. Be just as open, honest and aboveboard as pos- 
sible in all dealings. 

3. Don’t demand or expect special treatment for 
either council members or staff. 

4. Be as objective as possible. 

5. Lookat major things. 

He then followed with these suggestions for state direc- 
tors: 

1. Accept the councils as potentially valuable groups. 
Make special efforts to express your need of the 
councils 1 advice and services. 

2. Insist on top quality staff for the council members. 
They not only represent the council, they represent 
vocational education. You have a real stake in 
thequality of the council and itsstaff. 

3. Furnish data to the council. Share with them any 
data youcollect. 

4. Ask for advice and let the council and its staff 
work for you. 

5. Let the councils know that their recommenda- 
tions are being carefully considered— even though 
you a re not able to accept or implement them. 

Another necessary aspect of a good working relation- 
ship according to the panelists, is a completely open 
council. This h necessary to alleviate suspicion and to 
develop an ongoing working relationship with the state 
agenciesand the publicas well. 
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CONCLUSION 

Truitt began his presentation w r ith the following frank 
description of the birth of the Illinois Advisory Council: 
After its inception, the Illinois Advisory Council 
spent a frustratingly long time in the soul-searching 
task of describing our interpretation of the council's 
role. We discussed the federal legislation. We aired 
our respective prejudices. We argued. We persuaded. 
We even swore at one another a little, where this was 
necessary. Now we feel that the members of the 
council have an understanding of our task— to 
evaluate and to advise— all for the single goal of 
improving vocational education in Illinois. 

The emergence of the advisory councils in every state 
of the nation is a new development in vocational edu- 
cation. Never before in the history of this nation has 
every state had a statewide advisory council. It is 
expected that every new organization will struggle, 
often painfully, to identify its mission and clarify its 
role. The experience of the Illinois Advisory Council 
was a common experience of all state advisory councils 
which came into existence with the Amendments of 
the Vocational Education Act of J 963. 

In the fumbling and frustrating period that followed 
the establishment of state councils, there emerged a 
strong sense of mission for the improvement of 
vocational education. The councils clearly have a value- 
laden commitment and zeal for the improvement of 
vocational education. This mission will be accomplished 
through the broadly conceived role of evaluation and 
through both formal and informal advisement. 

But the question of independence versus interdepen- 
dence also pervaded the conference. Although the 
necessity of independence was affirmed, there was a 
strong desire to emphasize the necessity of inter- 
dependence. The obvious desire of all panelists and con- 
ferees to come to a clear understanding of this question 
made this a timely and productive experience and 
resulted in assurances of cooperative interdependence. 

In brief, this conference helped bring the realization 
that the state councils are here with a ~ommon mis- 
sion, two distinctive roles — evaluation and advisement— 
and a sincere desire to be a cooperative part of the 
planning team. 




INTERAGENCY COOPERATION FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION OF STATE PLANNING 

Herbert Right hand 
Chief, Bureau of Vocational Services 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 



The changes that have occurred in vocational educa- 
tion and the ones that are still occurring necessitate a 
broader and more diversified approach. The achieve- 
ments of vocational education can no longer be 
measured solely on the success of placement in certain 
employment areas. Societal changes make it necessary 
to measure achievement in terms of the population 
served as well as the extent with which it meets the 
needs ofemergingand growing occupational fields. 

The enlarged responsibilities of vocational education 
require greater involvement on the part of the voca- 
tional educators with other agencies. Historically, 
vocational educators have worked closely with business, 
industry, and agriculture, at the same time, ho ver, 
building a thick membrane around them i J tc ome 
degree isolating themselves from other educational 
groups and non -educational agencies. To speak of 
interagency cooperation is like speaking for mother- 
hood or against pollution; it is an acceptable and non- 
controversial goal. What is needed is a discourse relat- 
ing to the techniques and factors which have led to 
successes as well as the identification of some of the 
failures. 

In order to deal with this topic, it is necessary to 
indicate the frame of reference, or in the language of the 
Ph.D. candidate, “to delimit” the subject. A previous 
speaker (Robert Seckendori) has effectively differ- 
entiated “programs' 1 from “activities.” In a similar 
vein this presentation treats interagency cooperation 
as a technique which can lead to the attainment of a 
goal. Goals have been established in federal and stale 
laws and regulations, and ir. state plans. Various tech- 
niques are essential to achieve these goals, and one of 
these is interagency cooperation. As indicated pre- 
Q sly, this is not a completely new concept. Through 
ulling committees, vocational education has been 



closely interlinked with the “world-of-w’ork.” State 
agencies have also worked closely with various agencies 
such as departments of labor, development commis- 
sions, research agencies, and other groups in order to 
obtain essential manpower and statistical data. The 
involvement of vocational state agencies in MDT and 
in post-secondary programs has led to greater involve- 
ment w r ith community groups, labor departments, 
community and technical colleges, and teacher educa- 
tion institutions. This talk deals with the new involve- 
ments which better enable the state to meet the goals 
set forth in the Amendments of 1968 to the Vocational 
Education Act. 

The data collected in the State of Connecticut 
dealing with interagency cooperation proved to be 
ch; *.nging and revealing. Since this was not meant 
to a “show and tell” presentation, the cooperative 
activities were analyzed in order to seek out techniques 
or principles which might be the underlying causes of 
success or failure. No magical formula was discovered 
and no formal structure seeking cooperation was estab- 
lished. A key principle identified in achieving inter- 
agency cooperation is state staff involvement. Involve- 
ment of the staff member through his individual ef- 
forts and involvement, through the staff members 
participation in consulting committees and with the 
State Advisory Council, led to the establishment of 
many effective relationships. To ‘lie extent that the 
state staff accepts the field theory concept of the re- 
placement of constraints with a permeable membrane 
which is continuously pierced by incoming and outgo- 
ing vectors of activity, interagency cooperation will 
develop. Another observation indicates that the estab- 
lishment of relationships with an outside agency will 
frequently lead to new relationships with othu 
agencies. Another factor leading to the establishment 
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of cooperative arrangements is the failure of the 
outside agency to obtain funds to continue or to initiate 
some educational activity. The discovery of the value 
of vocational education by regional groups established 
under Title III of the ESEA provisions when a cur- 
tailment of funds was indicated is not to the credit of 
vocational agency efforts but nevertheless is one factor 
which did lead to the establishment of successful 
cooperative ventures. It is also essential to point out 
that the increased involvement of vocational education 
in programs for the disadvantaged and the handicapped 
led to new cooperative relationships. In the examples 
of cooperative arrangements to be identified, it is 
hoped that the principles or factors stated will be rec- 
ognized and will indicate theiroperational aspects. 

As vocational education became involved in health 
occupations it was found necessary to establish a state- 
wide consulting committee in health occupations. This 
committee, consisting of representatives from various 
health organizations and key personnel from the voca- 
tional state agency, provided fertile ground for further 
interagency cooperation. When the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Health found that they 
were funded through the OEO to conduct training pro- 
grams for Home-Health Aides, he requested assistance 
from the Division of Vocational Education. Coopera- 
tively these programs were established and in the 
course of their operation the vocational education staff 
found it necessary to work with the Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation and the Home Help Association. This, inter- 
estingly, was not a case of lack of funds on the part of 
the agency seeking involvement in vocational education. 

The State Advisory Council plays a key role in voca- 
tional education through its State Plan review and 
program evaluation, but it also provides a good avenue 
of communication when state staff participate in its 
activities. A member of this council representing the 
Department of Correction indicated the changing 
philosophy and practices of these institutions by shift- 
ing from the work of car license manufacturing, food 
service, laundry work, and all the other activities which 
were primarily geared to the needs of the institution and 
the state. Recognizing the need for rehabilitation, they 
were seeking to establish vocational programs geared to 
the needs of the inmates. As a result of the personal 
contact and discussion, vocational programs were 
developed and fiscal support provided through inter- 
agency cooperation. 

In order to serve the handicapped, an intra-agency 
committee consisting of representatives from special 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and vocmu nal 
education was established. Through this comm*' ee, 
the scope of the Division of Vocational Education ac- 
tivities was expanded beyond the usual relations with 
education agencies and resulted in working 
tements with the Mansfield Slate Training Institu- 




tion operated by the Office of Mental Retardation of the 
Department of Health. A special vocaMonal program in 
laundry and dry cleaning operations was established, 
serving residents and nonresidents. 

Many handicapped individuals are not found in the 
schools or the institutions, but are being served through 
sheltered workshops and the Goodwill Industries. These 
may represent the more seriously handicapped yet 
among them are individuals capable of being prepared 
for some level of work consistent with their abilities. 
Since these groups are private, nonprofit operations, 
it is necessary to provide support to them through 
contracts. At present, there are 13 such contracts in 
effect As in all the cases cited here, cooperation w’ith 
agencies is not merely a funding proposition but con- 
sists of consultative educational services on the part of 
the vocational education agency. One regional educa- 
tion group established under the ESEA Act requested 
and received assistance in the development and opera- 
tion of a vocational program for the multi-handicapped. 

The examples cited so far dealt with cooperation 
established through contacts developed at committee 
and council meetings. Though it is hard sometimes to 
differentiate between relationships established as a 
result of group activities and individuals* action, the 
following cases are mainly attributable to individual 
action. A good example of this approach is found in 
the cooperative arrangement established between a 
regional vocational-technical school and the Cheshire 
Reformatory operated by the Department of Correction. 
The Commissioner of Education received a request for 
assistance from the Commissioner of the Department of 
Correction and referred it to the Division of Vocational 
Education, This program involved more than the usual 
consultative and financial support. In this case reforma- 
tory inmates nearing the point of discharge were 
selected through their own counseling services, sent to 
the vocational-technical school for skilled trade training, 
and then were placed by the Department of Labor. The 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation provided the 
funds for transportation and assisted in the counseling. 
The University of Connecticut became interested in this 
project and is presently conducting a study as to the 
effects this program will have on the participants and 
the nonparlicipanls. 

Generally, activities under the Model Cities program 
are independent and isolated from the vocational edu- 
cation agency. However, the Consultant for Vocational 
Agriculture recieved a call from a representative of a 
Model City program requesting assistance. A special 
program for disadvantaged in the field of horticulture 
and landscaping was in difficulty. Through the services 
of the vocational consultant, support and direct ion were 
made available to this program through a local educa- 
tional agency. 

XI 
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It appears that Consultants in Health Occupations 
are great joiners of various health organizations. 
Through affiliation with the Health Career Council, the 
Connecticut Hospital Association, Connecticut Associa? 
tion of Extended Help, and the Connecticut Association 
of Nonprofit Homes and Hospitals, many proposals or 
requests for help are received. A request for a program 
of upgrading unskilled convalescent home workers to a 
level of nursing assistants was received and, through the 
facilities of the state-operated vocational-technical 
schools, a program was developed. In order to make 
this program meaningful, the homes agreed to provide 
promotions and salary increases to those completing 
the course. This program has been extremely effective 
and is presently being replicated in various parts of the 
state. Another in-service program was requested by the 
Commission on Services to the Elderly. Their request 
for the conduct of a workshop for licensed practical 
nurses on geriatrics was fulfilled. 

Recently, as a result of a meeting with the Connecti- 
cut Hospital Association, plans have been developed 
to provide courses in methods of teaching to the train- 
ing staff of the hospitals and also to provide courses in 
supervision to the training directors. 

The existence of 15 state-operated regional voca- 
tional-technical schools has proven to be a boon in 
extending the activities of the vocational agency. A 
local NAACP group approached the director of such a 
vocatio na 1-tec nnical school in order to establish a pre- 
service distributive education program for out-of-school 
youth and adults. Since distributive education is not one 
of the school^ programs, this request was referred to 
the central office of the Vocational Division. Working 
with the NAACP, a community action group, the local 
school system, th; Chamber of Commerce, and the 
vocational-technical school, plans have been developed 
to start this program. Another example of vocational- 
technical school involvement appears in the situation 
when a local jail asked the school to provide some 
courses in related mathematics and blueprint reading to 
its short-term inmates. This program has been con- 
ducted effectively. 

Support to quasi-public institutions for the handi- 
capped is another area of interagency cooperation. The 
Oak Hill School for the Blind, cooperating with the 
Commission for the Blind, the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and now the Division of Vocational 
Education, is offering vocational programs in four voca- 
tional areas, home economics and career exploration. 
Another such institution, the American School for the 
Deaf, has recievcd .tensive assistance in establishing 
and operating vocational programs. 

A special program for disadvantaged youth who 
would appear to have difficulty in a regular vocational- 
ical program was offered in the summer. In addi- 
to providing remedial instruction and shop 



exploration, this program also provided meals and some 
recreational field trips. The funds for the non-educa- 
tional aspects of this program were obtained through 
the cooperation of the local community action group. 
Another example of the broader involvement of the 
regional vocational schools lies in the special programs 
offered to high school graduates and dropouts through 
an intensive summer vocational program. This approach 
was developed with the cooperation of the Naugatuck 
Valley Manufacturers Association. This program, 
whicn is now several years old has enabled many ? 
graduate or dropout to obtain a degree of skill and find 
a place for himself in the world of work. 

Not all agencies are equally cooperative and not all 
attempts are successful. The Department of Welfare 
sought help from the Division of Vocational Education 
in writing their plan for occupational preparation for 
welfare clients. A few programs were developed co- 
operatively, however. Subsequently, the welfare agency 
chose to go its own way and several times set up pro- 
grams in competition with existing MDTA programs. 
Another agency organized to provide assistance at all 
levels to communities is the Department of Community 
Affairs. This agency, raising its funds through the is- 
suance of bonds, functions primarily through com- 
munity action groups. This agency has several times 
funded duplicating programs without any working 
relations with the departments of labor or education. 
Their freewheeling techniques create good newspaper 
coverage but frequently result in wasted efforts and 
monies. However, there is hope that this problem may 
soon be resolved since a coordinating committee con- 
sisting of the respective commissioners of the depart- 
ments of community affairs, labor, and education has 
been formed. Another area in which success is rather 
limited is in fund-sharing with other federal acts. A 
recent exception in Connecticut occurred in the support 
of an exemplary program in career exploration at the 
elementary school level. Because this program was 
originally intended to study the community and because 
a large number of students are disadvantaged, it was 
possible to obtain sharing funds from Title I of the 
ESEA. Another example of fund-sharing occurred in 
the establishment of a regional center serving a metro- 
politan area and a suburb. The facility and transporta- 
tion costs have been funded by Title I of ESEA, 
while part of the costs of the vocational programs 
were supported through the Vocational Education Act. 

In summary, it must be emphasized that interagency 
cooperation is based on stale staff acceptance of this 
concept and of their broad involvement with consulting 
committees, advisory councils, and professional groups. 
As interagency arrangements are developed, the 
breadth of activities is expanded and additional 
agencies are often brought into action. Problems do 

as 
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exist when some agencies prefer to "go it alone.” In 
addition, there are added technical problems when 
contracts are required in dealing with private agencies. 
Legal and fiscal procedures are complex and much time 
has to be spent in this aspect ol interagency coopera- 
tion. Arrangements made with private agencies under 



Part B of the Vocational Education Act are not 
generally amenable to the established support formulas 
developed for LEA. Despite these dil Iculties, there can 
be no question as to the need for such cooperation and 
for the need of developing techniques which enlarge 
the operational area of vocational education. 



CAREER EDUCATION: 

THE OREGON WAY 

Leonard Kunzman 
Director, Career Education 
Oregon Board of Education 
Salem, Oregon 

(This paper summarizes a presentation made 
jointly by Kunzman and Henry A. Ten Pas 
Director, Division of Vocational, Adult, ond 
Community College Education 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis , Oregon) 



Statement of Problem 

The educational problems in Oregon are probably not 
unlike most states in that Oregon’s pupil survival in- 
dicates a strong need for reevaluation of the traditional 
educational priorities which provided strong programs 
for the “college bound** student. 

Acting upon statistical evidence provided through a 
follow-up of students entering school during the 1946- 
47 school year, in which only 15 of every 100 graduated 
from a four-year college, the State Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education issued the following state- 
ment: 

In today's changing social and economic pat- 
terns, work still remains the major factor determining 
an individual’s role in society. The increasing com- 
plexity of work, brought about by the application of 
technology to the work process, now makes it impera- 
tive that all men be occupationally prepared for 
their work life. 

Meanwhile, our schools continue to stress the 
preparation of students for a four-year college 
experience. The majority, who still must rely upon a 
high school education or less, are not adequately 
prepared for entry into and advancement in avail- 
able employment.... The most critical and urgent 
need is to prepare youth and adults for effective 
work roles in society. 



The Solution 

Reacting to this stimulus, the Oregon Board of Educa- 
n placed career education as their number-one 
Shortly thereafter, the complexion of voca- 



tional education began to change as a result of the 
following steps: 

• Establishment of the long-range goal of making 
occupational education available to every high 
school student with 50% of the juniors and seniors 
enrolled therein by 1975. 

• Development of the occupational cluster concept 
and establishment as the “Oregon Way” of career 
education. 

• Substantiation by employment data of II occupa- 
tional clusters and subsequent development of 
instructional guides in eight. 

• Selection of developmental schools for model 
career cluster centers. 

• Appointment of area occupational education 
coordinators as extensions of the Oregon Board 
Career Education Staff. 

• Request by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion that each district submit a long-range plan 
for career education. 

• Employment of an administrative staff person to 
assist in local district in-service training and long- 
range planning. 

• Increased emphasis on occupational orientation in 
the elementary grades followed by career explora- 
tionexperiences prior to cluster training. 

• Increase coordination and articulation on vertical 
and horizontal organizational planes of operation. 

3>10 
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Implementation 

The present Oregon philosophy of career education was 
first graphically presented through the Guide to Struc- 
ture and Articulation of Occupational Education Pro- 
grams (Grades 7 through 12 and Post-High School), 
as published in 1968. The cluster concept was therein 
introduced and explained on the basis of employment 
data relating to key occupations within each. Close 
cooperation with the Oregon State Employment 
Service facilitated the collection and processing of 
employment data in substantiation of future needs. 
Limited course descriptions and suggested sequences 
were outlined at the various instructional levels. 

Shortly thereafter, with the appointment of Dr. Dale 
Parnell as Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
division of vocational education underwent extensive 
reorganization to facilitate the emerging cluster con- 
cept. Specialists were provided within each cluster to 
provide expertise and leadership in program develop- 
ment. 

The development and publication of the occupa- 
tional cluster guides was a major undertaking. Fol- 
lowing the process of grouping occupations into 
common knowledges and skills, a task analysis of the 
key occupations within each cluster was undertaken. 
The task analysis was conducted through direct con- 
tact with persons working within these occupations 
producing common teachable skills and knowledges. 
This information was applied to proposed courses in 
sample curriculum patterns which was further refined 
into suggested learning experiences. Prior to publica- 
tion, the material underwent extensive review by 
individual cluster advisory committees composed of 
both lay people from business and industry and 
experienced instructors in the field. The detailed step 
by step process of development is described in the 
Articulation Guide. 

A massive public relations program was undertaken 
to familiarize the schools with the cluster concept. I he 



initial step was taken in contracting with a local dis- 
trict for the services of their princioal to coordinate 
the program statewide. A slide ranscription was 
developed to explain the duster concept which was 
used throughout the state in area meetings of local 
district superintendents and vocational personnel. Con- 
current with this, eight schools were selected to imple- 
ment cluster programs as demonstration centers to 
other schools. Contractual arrangements w'ith Oregon 
State University were made to provide a task force 
of four graduate students to coordinate the efforts of 
the Oregon Board specialists and the university staff 
in developing these centers. Now in their second year 
of development, they are nearing model status and are 
receiving heavy visitation traffic as the concept takes 
root in school curricula. A slide talk, with a accom- 
panying implementation booklet, is being developed 
for use in each center in conjunction with scheduled 
open house presentations. 

The program gained momentum with the publication 
of the position paper Career Education in Oregon, A 
Statement on Improving Vocational Education . The 
paper by Leonard Kunzman, Director of Career Edu- 
cation, clearly details the objectives and proposed ac- 
complishment of career education in Oregon and the 
project activities necessary for accomplishment. 

The request for a long-range plan from each school 
has greatly increased the interest in all phases of 
career education. A staff person is now available to 
individual schools for planning assistance through a 
contractual arrangement with a large Intermediate 
Education District, thus providing the assistance with- 
out increasing Oregon Board staff numbers. 

The incorporation of Area Vocational Coordinators 
has greatly improved the channels of communication 
between the Oregon Board and the individual districts. 
It is planned to increase the number of coordinators 
from the present eight to 14 to keep pace with program 
development. These positions were secured through 
contract with various Intermediate Education Districts. 
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IMPLEMENTING STATE PLANNING IN 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Martin Essex 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Ohio Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 



At times, as one views the American scene, it ap- 
pears as if we are in a revolution in American education 
as we enter the seventies. At other times, the develop- 
ments resemble something akin to a reformation. We 
can remember that famous “veto* message of President 
Nixon’s. He was talking about reforms. On other 
occasions, however, I'm inclined to believe the Ameri- 
can people are regrouping, reassessing and reviewing 
the position of their schools. They are, perhaps, think- 
ing in terms of a renewal— a renewal of spirit, a renewal 
of outlook; perhaps a raising of their horizons a bit, 
getting the American Dream out in front again 
I sit with a good many groups who say, “the Ameri- 
can Dream never was; it never did exist.” This baffles 
me, because 1 see myself. I see you and hundreds of 
other persons who have benefited through American 
education; I see w hat it has made possible. 

Hence, I winder at times whether we may be re- 
grouping to generate a new sense of adventure and to 
set new goals. I wish we had a national commission 
of experienced practitioners— representative of all 
sectors of American education— to look at where we are 
going, where we’ve been the last half-dozen years, and 
where we could or should go. I regret that we don’t 
have such a commission. It could be a great service to 
all Americans. 

When one analyzes the elements of reformation, 
renewal, or reversal in the present scene, there are 
aspects of each in the many movements. If you look at 
the opening of private schools in the South at the pre- 
sent time, you are startled at the number of separate 
schools that are being established, splintering off. In 
addition, there are a number of denominational schools, 
small denominational schools, that are springing up in 
Q~*iio and in other states. We are not unaware of the 
jrefront schools that are opening in the ghetto. We 



are cognizant of the voucher concept that has received 
a rather sizeable appropriation recently. It, alone, is a 
whole new’ concept. 

These latter developments seem to say, “are we going 
back to the pre-Civil War period?” As I recall being 
told, my grandfather, who was a student at Otterbein 
College was in Missouri teaching as the Civil War 
broke out. He was teaching the children of a group of 
families while trying to earn funds to come back to 
college. We had what one might call “pluralism” at 
that time. He taught in accordance with the wishes of 
one small group of parents. As a result, most of Ameri- 
can education could be characterized as being in the 
area of privatism at that time. It was not very success- 
ful: only one or two percent of the youngsters were 
enrolled in a secondary school. 

Are we reversing? Are we going back to that era 
of pluralism and privatism? I’m inclined to think— and 
I suppose this is my eternal great respect for American 
education— that we are in a state of revolution. Perhaps 
a revolution is warranted and, if there were not any 
other factors involved in the revolution, one of them is 
the important interjection of a sizeable element— a size- 
able component— of occupational vocational-technical 
education into the mainstream of American education. 

You might say that this is not a revolution; vocational 
education has been in operation in some manner in 
this country for a hundsed years. We are saying, how- 
ever, the number of youngsters in vocational prepara- 
tion in the secondary schools ought to approximate 
40% of the enrollment; perhaps 90% in some schools 
and only 10% in others. 

As you know, when you put components of this size 
into the life of a secondary school, you have a veritable 
revolution. I think. that’s what we are coming to. We 
are co/ning to that stage, maybe faster than we think, 
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but not as fast as many of us would like. Getting there 
with an effective program will require an abundance of 
soberjudgmem. 

My hope is based on faith in American practicality. 
We have been a very practical people down through the 
years. The Jacksonian philosophy of the 1820’s and 
the 1830’s blossomed as our ancestors got up into the 
Appalachian Mountains and started to come across into 
this part of the country. Those people began to show a 
democratic philosophy in their religion. Most of the 
Protestant sects as we know them got their start during 
that period. They brought w'ith them an indomitable 
spirit of democracy. With that democratic concept, 
public schools were an essential for survival. 

Horace Mann came along at the same time, saying 
the grammar school was needed for democracy to 
survive. We in this part of the country embraced that 
concept with enthusiasm. We did almost the same thing 
with the high school. We battled it through the Supreme 
Court and legalized it some 50 years later. The high 
school generated a growing economy and pushed us to 
the fore in the world. 

The GI Bill did a similar service for higher education. 
No other nation had the guts, no other nation could 
have afforded it, and no other nation had the faith to 
say, “All right, we'll let any person who has been in 
the armed services, no matter who he is, go on to 
college when he comes back. We will set up an examina- 
tion so he can qualify himself if he wants to study 
while he is in the service." The GI Bill sent thousands 
of men and w'omen into the mainstream of the economy 
and pushed us forward in a very great way. We have 
used education for practical purposes. 

1 just walked out of a conference a few minutes ago. 
Senator Mondale, who is holding Select Committee 
hearings on equal educational opportunity, was talking 
to our Title I people, who are assembled in another 
hotei, about the prosperity on one hand, and the utter 
despair on the other. Yes, we still have problems, but 
the answer to these problems is the right kind of educa- 
tion. There is no other answer. You can’t legislate it, 
force it, you can’t do it by magic. The only answer is 
education. I suspect the American people know that. 
Maybe we've misled them by not being hardheaded 
about the right kind for the current job. 

We are in a period of downdraft. The public isn't 
with us as well as they ought to be. Maybe we don’t 
deserve them to be with us as enthusiastically as we'd 
tike them to be. Maybe we haven’t handled our federal 
funding as well as we should. 

1 have a feeling, however, that the practicality of 
the American mind is going to face this challenge. 
Despite the 1963 vocational education study and the 
one that’s referred to as the 1967-68 study, I do not 
q the kind of blueprint, the clarity of blueprint that w e 

ght to have for American education and I challenge 



you people to be working on it. In addition, 1 do not 
seethe understanding of the general acceptance of edu- 
cation or the clearly defined objective that we need. 
We don’t quite have this situation in hand. I think it's 
our fault; I’m not talking for the press, as you under- 
stand, but I think we ought to bring the heads of our 
organizations together. Let’s pound out a plan which 
we can support; let’s determine how much vocational 
education there ought to be. Let's lay out a blueprint 
and say, ’This is something w r e can support.” We have 
too much confusion at the present time. I think we 
need to reach an agreement wMch we can generally 
endorse. 

Nixon's famous '‘Veto” message, as I indicated to 
you earlier, touched on reforms, but really he was 
calling for clarity. He w F as saying we are confused; that 
our objectives aren’t well spelLd out. I think he was 
saying to us that, “l don't think j ou know w;hat you are 
doing and, since you don't know what you are doing, 
we don’t propose to give you that much money.*' 1 wish 
that he or someone else would set up a commission 
and get on it. I will leave that til'le challenge with you 
just to initiate our discussion he V. 

The Congress, in adopting :he 1968 vocational 
amendments, did it with a unanimity that frightened all 
of us. They wanted one thing: they wanted to quiet 
the unrest in the streets. They wanted to deal with 
unemployability. That remains the big challenge to 
vocational education, as I see it. That’s where we must 
spread our wings, sharpen our bill ?, and dive in; that’s 
where the paydirt is. 

As you know, the 1968 legislation got caught in a 
downdraft as far as funding w r as concerned. It hasn't 
been funded as well as we would l r ke, although some 
progress is being made. 

Now, I would like to make some confessions to you 
and talk about our experiences here in Ohio. I do this 
with no great pride at all— no serse of bragging, I 
assure you. 1 do it rather apologetically, because I'm 
sure you are trying and succeeding in many ways in 
vocational education. 

The impetus for the present legislation authorizing a 
statewide geographical pattern of vocational dis- 
tricting and the subsequent standards which said Ohio 
must have a certain number of courses and a certain 
number of occupational offerings came, in my opinion, 
from the growing welfare or public assistance cost. 
Let me illustrate. We have some legislation designed 
to help disadvantaged youngsters through compensa- 
tory education. Allocations are based on the dollar 
amount per year per youngster. In Cleveland, for 
example, this amounts to $6 million a year. The district 
has 34,000 youngsters whose families recei e Aid for 
Dependent Children payments. 

Go back home and pull out your executive budget. 
Take the budgets from your states and look at the 
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amount of public assistance, or look at the federal 
budget’s expenditure for federal assistance. Only 
national defense exceeds the federal expenditure for 
public assistance. The growth of public assistance fund- 
ing has exceeded or tends to exceed the growth of edu- 
cational assistance funding in a number of our states. 
This— in a period of unusual prosperity— is the thrust 
that’s taking vocational education forward. 

This vast expenditure on welfare is, in my opinion, 
a major reason for the 1968 vocational enactment. Con- 
gress wants answers and the answers are not nearly as 
simple as the problems. 

Secondly, we have had a governor in Ohio who 
has talked continuously about vocational education and 
who took the point of view during the eight years he's 
been in office that welfare assistance and general edu- 
cation are not good issues. In other words, these were 
not the kinds of issues that gain and maintain public 
support. He chose to take the offensive with vocational 
education. His effort gave a big thrust to vocational 
education. In addition, we have the good fortune in 
Ohio of having an aggressive State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. He is touring Europe at the present 
time and I'm sure he regrets he can't be here. 

When it came time for legislation, it was not part of 
a separate bill— we have not had them now for some 
years— they are too difficult. Instead, we throw the 
major elements together into an omnibus bill so that 
every item isn’t debated in committee and on the floor. 
There was a paragraph or so on vocational education; 
it aroused little concern and was not debated, I 
wouldn’t want to mislead you into thinking that this 
was one of those carefully studied legislative actions 
that was put up in a neat package. Rather, it required 
an implementation by the Department of Education 
and by the State Board of Education, which, I suspect, 
is the way these things should be done. 

There were, however, certain elements in the provi- 
sions of the bill which were basic, but most of the 
policy and procedure had to be spelled out by standards, 
rather than by statute. The passage of the act required 
a plan for vocational education for the slate. Our voca- 
tional division, which is very alert and very able, 
developed a tentative set of standards. These standards, 
which were rather demanding, were then distributed to 
all school districts in the state. 

The response to this proposal from the field was 
scry embittered. It became increasingly apparent that, 
if the standards were adopted by the state board, the 
legislature, in a post-session, would repeal or severely 
modify the statute. Due to the lack of debate at the 
time of enactment, the legislature was not aware of the 
sweeping character of the legislation and the schools 
— ready to accept the actions which the voca- 
rp I /^Vision would have like to have placed in effect. 



To counter the growing opposition to the proposed 
standards, several actions were considered imperative. 
As an initial effort, a select advisory c< mmittee com- 
prised of respresentative superintendents from all 
sizes and types of school districts in all geographic areas 
of the state, was appointed to review the vocational 
division's proposal and suggest modifications. A corol- 
lary action of holding nine regional meetings for all 
local chief administrators followed. 

These two actions provided an open forum for school 
personnel to make the suggestions and proposed 
modifications known. 

In addition to the many private conferences with in- 
dividual administrators and groups of administrators, 
numerous sessions, late evening meetings and con- 
ferences were held with a special legislative committee, 
which had been appointed to survey the future develop- 
ment of the standards. 

Following widespread distribution of a revised 
proposal, we also announced that each vocational plan 
would be acted upon by a Vocational Review and Ap- 
peals Board comprised of assistant superintendents in 
the department. In other words, each district would be 
given its “day in court." 

The rival groups, particularly the aggressive heads of 
joint vocational schools who had the encouragement of 
the Ohio Vocational Association and the Division of 
Vocational Education, tended to rally around the flag- 
pole for high requirements, which tended to ignore 
factors of reasonable distance and geographical 
barriers. The polarization of opposition came ex- 
tensively from the massive number of cities with 
populations of 25,000 to 100,000 people— of which we 
have a great many in this state of l 0'/2 million people. 

The confrontation climaxed with a standards hearing 
under our Administrative Procedure Act, which was 
conducted by the Sta^e Board of Education. The num- 
ber of witnesses were legion — the joint vocational 
leaders assembled approximately 30 persons to be 
heard. The opposition assembled an equal number or 
more. The hearing ground on through most of the hours 
from 1 1:00 a m. until 1 1:00 p.m., with some breaks for 
meals. Reasonableness prevailed— the strong opinions 
appearing to evaporate as they were expressed - and a 
set of standards was adopted without future delay. 

The plan as adopted provides for a geographical 
alignment of the 631 school districts in the stale into 
105 vocational di;t ricts. The progress to date has been 
gratifying. The vocational division has functioned 
admirably within the standards to atlain cooperative 
acceptance rather than coercive compliance. Very little 
rancor remains in the districts. The plan is essentially 
complete. The districts are voting their matching funds 
to utilize the S75 million that the legislature appro- 
priated foT construction purpexs during this biennium, 
and to utilize any federal funding. The die-hards have 
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come around in surprising fashion to say that they be- 
lieve that a good result was attained and that they are 
pleased with the potential. Of the 105 districts, 56 are of 
the joint type; the others are either of adequate size, or 
are aligned through contractual arrangements. 

I am of the opinion that much remains to be done 
in vocational education in America. We must involve 
the sizeable numbers of our young people in work 
experience at an earlier age. The assistance of industry 
will be required. High school credit for such work 
experience will be an imperative. This is the only 
solution to make America whole again and to remove 
the unrest and defection of the young from the reality 
of the adult economy and the adult responsibility. 

I am firmly of the opinion that we need a Depart- 
ment of Education and Manpower Development on the 
federal level— that we do not need two systems of 
either Manpower Development or Education in this 
country. If vve pursue the dual course, we will fail. 

We do not want to go the European route of attaching 
vocational education to the industries, but we must in- 
volve the industries in work experience and we must 



take the ghetto youngster out of his welfare check- 
numbers writer-prostitute atmosphere at an early age 
to let him see that people grow up to go to work. The 
cooperation of industry is essential in attaining such 
objectives. 

1 believe that we are more nearly around to a realiza- 
tion of a revolution in education through the inclusion 
of vocational components in the educational structure. 
I do not care whether you call it a revolution, a refor- 
mation, or a renewal. Do not call it a reversal. We 
do not w^ant to return to the pre-Civil War privatism 
and pluralism. Such is too prevalent at the moment 
with the growth of private schools around our large 
cities, storefront schools within our cities, separate 
schools in the South, and the voucher system with 
OEO. Hence, if I leave any plea today, it is for a 
unity toward a Department of Education and Man- 
power Development which will bring education into the 
seventies in accordance with the technological and 
urban economy. Such can be the greatest boon to the 
advancement of man that we have known. Let's apply 
good management to a truly comprehensive plan of 
education. The results will be worth the effort. 
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SEMINAR PURPOSE 



To provide a mechanism for the in-service leadership development of state directors 
of vocational education and members of their staffs. 



SEMINAR OBJECTIVES 



To provide a forum for the exchange of information concerning exemplary 
and innovative programs of the states. 

To provide an intensive examination of coordinated s^ate planning as it 
relates to programming in vocational-technical education. 

To inform the seminar participants of the latest and most relevant re- 
search, development and training activities conducted by The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education and other appropriate agencies. 

To contribute to the professional development and self-improvement of 
state directors and their staffs. 



STATE DIRECTORS PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Joseph F. Murphy — Connecticut 
John W, Bunten— Nevada 
George L Sandvig — Virginia 
R , D. Anderson— NASDVE 



CENTER STAFF 

Darrel I L Ward, Project Director 
Edward N. Kazarian, Research Associate 
Aaron J. Miller, Center Coordinator 



o 

ERIC 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING 



43 

SEPTEMBER 16, 1970 



8’OOa.m. 



8:30 



10:15 



10:45 



o 




DAILY TOPIC: THE CONTEXT FOR ARTICULATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PLANNING WITH TOTAL STATE PLANNING 



REGISTRATION: CHRISTOPHER INN Lobby 

(Registration will also be held 7:00-9:00 p.m. 

Tuesday, September 15, 1970) 

DAILY CHAIRMAN— Suite B 

Cecil H. Johnson, Jr, State Director 
South Carolina 



OPENING REMARKS 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SEMINAR 

Robert E . Taylor , Director 
The Center 

WELCOME 

Joseph F. Murphy, President, National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education 

A GOVERNORS PERSPECTIVE OF TOTAL STATE PLANNING AND THE ROLE OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Honorable Robert E McNair 
Governor of South Carolina 



Break— Coffee served in Suite A 



A CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER’S PERSPECTIVE OF TOTAL STATE PLANNING 
AND THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Howard B. Casmey , Commissioner of Education 
Minnesota 

Announcements 



Lunch (Individually arranged) 

AVi 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 



SEPTEMBER 16, 1970 



1:30p.m. A STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION’S PERSPECTIVE OF TOTAL STATE 

PLANNING AND THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Robert S. Seckendorf Assistant Commissioner of Occupational Education 
New York 



2:30 DISCUSSION TEAMS WORK SESSIONS 

(See appendix in back of this program for state representatives' assignments to teams) 

Team I: Suite A 

Chairman— Wesley P. Smith , State Director of Vocational Education 
California 

Recorder — Jim Koeninger, Research Associate 
The Center 



Team II: Suite B 

Chairman — Charles M . Dunn , Assistant Commissioner of Vocational Education 
Tennessee 

Recorder— George Reeser , Research Associate 
The Center 



Team HI: Suite E 

Chairman — Ehvood A. Padham, State Director of Vocational Education 
Maine 

Recorder— Earl Russell , Research Associate 
The Center 



Team IV: 

Chairman— E. B. Oleson, State Director of Vocational Education 
South Dakota 



Recorder— Randy McCutcheon, Research Associate 
The Center 



Suite D 



4:00 Adjournment 

MINDER OF THE DAY: Lunch and Dinner shall be individually arranged. A meeting of the NASDVE Executive 
Board will be held beginning at 4:15 in Suite E. 
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THURSDAY MORNING 



45 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1970 



DAILY 



8:30 a.m. 



J 0:00 



10:30 



12:00 noon 



0 




TOPIC: THE PROCESS AND TOOLS OF COORDINATED STATE AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 



DAILY CHAIRMAN— Suite B 

John W. S/ruck, State Director 
Pennsylvania 



OPENING REMARKS 

SYMPOSIUM: THE PROCESS OF COORDINATED STATE PLANNING IN MINNESOTA 

Chairman — Robert P. Van Tries, Assistant Commissioner of Vocational-Technical Education 
Minnesota 

Edward P. Hunter, Deputy Director, Minnesota State Planning Agency 
Minnesota 

Gregory J. Waddick, Assistant Commissioner for Planning and Development 
Minnesota 

Joseph F. Malimki, Director of Program Planning and Development 
Minnesota 



Break— Coffee served in Lobby 



MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES: THE CONCEPT, THE PROCESS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR STATE DIVISIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Leon P ’ Minear ; Director, Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education 

Michael Russo, Chief, Planning and Evaluation Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 

INTRODUCTION TO IN TEREST GROUP WORK SESSIONS: RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PRODUCTS IMPACTING ON PROBLEMS IN PROGRAM PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Darrell L Ward, Stale Leadership Specialist 
The Center 



Lunch— Toaslmaster— Suite A 

R, D. Anderson , Executive Secretary, NASDVE 
South Carolina 

THE 1971 AVA LEG1SL \TIVE PROGRAM 

Lowell A. Burkett, Executive Director, AVA 
Washington, D.C. 

ni 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON 



SEPTEMBER 17, 1970 



2:00p.m. INTEREST GROUP WORK SESSIONS 

(Two sessions will be held, the first beginning at 2:00 p.m. and the second at 2:45 p.m. The second 
will be a repeat of the first session. Participants may choose two of the four interest groups to attend.) 



Group I: A State System For Evaluation of Vocational Education Suite B 

Harold Starr, Specialist 
The Center 

Richard Dieffenderfer, Project Associate 
The Center 



Group II: Determining Occupational Emphasis for High School Program Design Suite F, South 

Edward Ferguson, Specialist 
The Center 

Joseph Arnold, Specialist 
The Center 



Group III: Information Systems For Decision-Making Suite F, North 

Joel Magisos, Coordinator 
The Center 

David McCracken, Specialist 
The Cenler 



Group IV: Programmatic Research In Vocational Education Management Suite E 

and Personnel Development 

Aaron J. Miller, Coordinator 
The Center 

Edward J. Morrison , Coordinator 
The Center 



3:39 Adjournment 



ERIC 



t 

REMINDER OF THE DAY: The evening program will begin at 5:30 p.n, in Suite A. with a hospitality hour hosted 
by the Broadhead-Garret Company. Those who w ould like to tc ur The Cente* for Vocational and Technical 
Education should meet in the Christopher Inn lobby at 3:30 p.m. 



TO 



THURSDAY EVENING 
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SEPTEMBER 17, 1970 



3:30 p.m. 


Tour Of The Center Lobby 

(Optional; Those desiring to visit and tour The Center should meet in the Lobby at 3:30 p.m. Trans- 
portation will be provided, returning to the Christopher Inn at approximately 5:30 p.m.) 


5:30 


Hospitality Hour Suite A 

Hosted by Broadhead-Garret Company 


7:00 


Dinner — Toastmaster — Suite B 

John Burt ten, State Director 
Nevada 

A MANDATE TO IMPROVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Arthur Lee Hardwick, Associate Commissioner for Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
U.S. Office of Education 


9:00 


Adjournment 



FRIDAY MORNING SEPTEMBER 18, 1970 





DAILY TOPIC: COORDINATED STATE PLANNING IN ACTION 

DAILY CHAIRMAN— Suite B 

M. G. Unson, Executive Director, Colorado Board for Vocational Education 
Colorado 


8:30a.m. 


OPENING REMARKS 

IMPLEMENTING STATE PLANNING: OREGON'S APPROACH TO REDIRECTION OF 
SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


o 

ERIC 


Leonard E . Kunzman , State Director Vocational Education 
Oregon 

Henry A. Ten Pas , Director, Division of Vocational, Adult and Community College Education 
Oregon 

Reactors— 

Cartt : Lamar ; State Director Vocational Education 
Kcntf cky 

John £ Snyder, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
Kansi $ 

nn 
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^HE TARGETED RESEARCH PROGRAM OF THE U.S, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Howard Hjehn, Acting Associate Commissioner, National Center for Educational Research and 

Development 

U.S. Office of Education 

10:15 Break— Coffee served in. Lobby 

10:45 INTER AGENCY COOPERATION FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF STATE PLANNING 

Herbert Righthand, Chief, Bureau of Vocational Services 
Connecticut 

Reactors — 

Neal D. Andrew , Chief, Vocational-Technical Education 
New Hampshire 

Glen H. Strain, Assistant Commissioner, Vocational Education 
Nebraska 

11:30 Lunch 



FRIDAY AFTERNOON 



SEPTEMBER 18, 1970 



1:15p.m. IMPLEMENTING STATE PLANNING IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION Suite B 

Martin Essex, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Ohio 

PANEL: THE ROLE OF THE STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL IN VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONPLANNING 

Chairman — Calvin Dellefield, Executive Director, National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation 

Washington, D.C. 

Joseph R. Clary, Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council for Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education 
North Carolina 

Donald Truitt, Chairman, Stale Advisory Council for Vocational-Technical Education 
Illinois 

Robert M. Worthington, Assistant Commissioner of Vocational Education 
New Jersey 

IMPLICATIONS FOR ACTION: NEXT STEPS IN COORDINATION OF STATE PLANNING 

Charles J. Law, Jr., Director, Division of Occupational Education 
North Carolina 

Francis T. Tuttle, State Director 
Oklahoma 

Seminar Evaluation— Written 
3:45 Adjournment 

REMINDER OFTHE DAY: Please turnin Seminar Ptanning/Evalualion Form before leaving. We hope the seminar 
was beneficial to you. 
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J. Marion Adams, Associate Commissioner for 
Vocational Technical and Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
State Education Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Arch B, Alexander, Assistant State Director 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

1515 W. 6th Street 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

R. D, Anderson, Executive Secretary 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education 

1599 Broad river Road 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

Neal D. Andrew, Chief 
Vocational Technical Education 
State Department of Education 
St. House Annex, Stickney Avenue 
Concord, New Hampshire 02201 



Charles H. Buzzell, Director 
Bureau of Professional Services 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Howard B. Casmey, Commissioner of Education 

State of Minnesota 

401 Centennial Office Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Joseph R. Clary, Executive Director 
North Carolina State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education 
Box 5312 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 

J. R. Cullison, Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Department of Vocational Education 
1333 W. Camelback Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85013 



Joseph P. Arnold, Specialist 
Technical Education 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 

J. D. Athen, Assistant Director 
Career Education 

Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
E. 1 4th and Grand 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Kirby K. Awagain, Supervisor 
Vocational Education 
Louisiana State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

William H. Bergman, Assistant Director 

Business Research Bureau 

The University of South Dakota 

School of Business 

Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 

A. V. Bevacqua, Director 
Occupational Education 
Department of Community Colleges 
Education Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

Jack L. Billings, Public Information Officer 
U. S. Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

John W. Bunten, State Director Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
and 

Vice President, National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education 

Carrol E. Burchinal, State Director Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

Lowell A. Burkett, Executive Director 
American Vocational Association 
1510 H Street, N.W. 

i, D.C. 20005 





Sherwood Dees, Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
405 Centennial Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Calvin Dellefield, Executive Director 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
Regional Office Building #3, Room 5022 
7th and D St reel, S.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20202 

Richard A. Dieffenderfer, Research Associate 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 

Eugene L. Dorr, Assistant State Director 
Department of Vocational Education 
1333 West Camelback Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85013 

Frank Drake, Coordinator Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Jefferson Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65 10 1 

Charles M. Dunn, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational- 
Technical Education 
Room 205 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Fred W. Eberle, State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
1717 Quarrier Streel 
Charleston, West Virginia 253D5 

Homer Edwards, Senior Program Officer 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Region V 

U. S. Office of Education 
226 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Arthur W. Ericson, Assistant Director 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
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Martin Essex, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Ohio Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

T. L. Faulkner, State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Edward T, Ferguson, Specialist 
Distributive Education 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 

John W. Fitzgerald, Operations Officer 
Division of Occupational Education 
Department of Education 
182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Don K. Gentry, Acting Director Vocational Education 
401 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Joseph D. Godsey, Director 

Post-Secondary Occupational-Technical Education 

Texas Education Agency 

Capitol Station 

Austin, Texas 78711 

Bobbie R. Grogan, Deputy Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Arthur Lee Hardwick, Associate Commissioner for Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Howard Hjelm, Acting Associate Commissioner 
National Center for Educational Research and Development 
400 Maryland Avenue, SAV. Room 3165-A 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Roy D, Irons, State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
518 Front Street 
Boise, Idaho 83V04 

Cecil H. Johnson, Jr., State Director 
State Department of Vocational Education 
908 Rutledge Building 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

Edward N. Kazarian, Research Associate 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 

Grady Knight, Administrator Program Planning 
Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Lillie Rock, Arkansas 72201 



Jim G. Koeninger, Research Associate 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 

Leonard E. Kunzman, State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Maria S. Lacot, State Director 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Department of Education 
Halo Rey, Puerto Rico 

Carl F. Lamar, Assistant Superintendent for 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Charles J. Law, Jr., State Director 
Division of Occupational Education 
State Department of Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

Frank B. Lawrence, Acting Assistant Superintendent 
Vocational Education 
D. C. Public Schools 
415— 12th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C 20004 

Eugene Lehrmann, Assistant Director 

Board of Vocational-Technical and Adull Education 

137 E. Wilson Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

L. L. Lewis, Assistant Director 
Vocational Education 

Stale Department of Education 
908 Rutledge Office Building 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 

Wilfred Lewis, Jr., Chief Economist 
National Planning Association 
1606 New Hampshire Avenue, NAV. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 

M. G. Linson, Director 

Colorado Board for Vocational Education 
207 Stale Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Cleve E. Lo man, Supervisor 
Manpower Training 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
523 E. Main Street 
Richmond. Virginia 23219 



Daniel E. Koble, Jr. State Director Vocational Educaticii 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Dover, Delaware 1 990 1 



John H. Koenig, Associate State Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
‘Vest State Street 
on, New Jersey 08625 





R. M. Madsen, Assistant Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Centennial Office Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Joel H. Magisos, Coordinator 
Information Services 
The Center 

The Ohio State University 



Joseph F. Malinski, Director 
Program Planning and Development 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
State Department of Education 
Centennial Office Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 



J. David McCracken, Information Specialist 
The Center 
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